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| A Report to the American People 


i 


By Warren Lee Pierson 


President, Export-Import Bank of 
Washington 


THE Export-Import Bank of Washing- 
ton has created an asset for the Amer- 
ican hemisphere which few people have 
heretofore fully appreciated. Had the 
bank not existed, the people of the United 
States would, today, have lost over 
$560,000,000 worth of international com- 
merce. The Export-Import Bank, since 
its incorporation, has created $560,000,000 
worth of American trade. 

For the purpose of increasing exports 
and imports and facilitating the ex- 
change of commodities between the 
United States and other countries, Ex- 
port-Import Bank of Washington has 
extended credits approximating $280,- 
000,000 since its creation in 1934. Of 
this amount approximately $102,000,000 
has been repaid and the Bank has 
earned a profit in excess of $12,000,000. 
The amounts so employed will be ex- 
ceeded many times by the value of the 
world markets retained and the new 
world markets established through the 
activities of the agency. 


Bank Established 1934 


The Bank was established as a Dis- 
trict of Columbia Banking corporation 
on February 12, 1934, pursuant to direc- 
tion of an Executive order issued in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act. In view 
of its purpose, the Bank was endowed 
with broad banking powers, including the 
authority to do a general banking busi- 
ness; to purchase, sell, negotiate, and 
discount, with or without its endorse- 
ment, notes, drafts, bills of exchange, 
acceptances, including bankers’ accept- 
ance, cable transfers and other evidences 
of indebtedness. 

By Public Act No. 1 of the Seventy- 
fourth Congress, approyed January 31, 
1935, the Bank was continued as an 
agency of the United States and, in addi- 
tion to its charter powers, was authorized 
to discount notes, drafts, bills of ex- 
change and other evidences of debt, and, 
with the approval of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, to borrow money and redis- 
count notes, bills of exchange and other 
evidences of debt. 


Capital 


The present authorized capital of the 
Bank is $175,000,000. consisting of $1,- 
000,000 of common stock and $174,000,000 
of preferred stock. All of the common 
stock is held for the use and benefit of 


Why was the Export-Import Bank established .. . How has 


it aided international trade .. . 
in the development of Latin A 


stabilization of their economies . 


Import Bank? 


In what ways has it assisted 
merican resources and in the 
-- Who runs the Export. 
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the United States. All common shares, 
except 11 shares standing in the respec- 
tive names of the trustees, stand in the 
names of the Secretary of State and the 
Secretary of Commerce, jointly, and are 
voted by such person or persons as the 
Secretary of State and the Secretary of 
Commerce appoint, jointly, as their agent 
or agents. All of the preferred stock has 
been subscribed for and purchased and is 
held by Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion. 

In addition to its original purpose, the 
Bank was authorized by an act of Con- 
gress, approved September 24, 1940, to 
make loans, upon the request of the Fed- 
eral Loan Administrator with the ap- 
proval of the President of the United 
States, to assist in the development of 
the resources, the stabilization of the 
economies and the orderly marketing of 
the products of the countries of the 
Western Hemisphere. The Bank is 
authorized to have loans of not to exceed 
$700,000,000 outstanding at any one time. 
Additional funds for this purpose may be 
advanced from time to time by Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation through 
the purchase of preferred stock or 
through loans to the Bank. The corpo- 
rate affairs of the agency are managed 
by a board of trustees, the present mem- 
bership of which is as follows: 

Chairman, Jesse H. Jones, Secretary 
of Commerce, Federal Loan Adminis- 
trator. 

Adolf A. Berle, Jr., Assistant Secretary 
of State. 

Warren Lee Pierson, President, Export- 
Import Bank of Washington. 

Charles B. Henderson, Chairman, Re- 
construction Finance Corporation. 

W. L. Clayton, Deputy Federal] Loan 
Administrator, Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. 

Harry D. White, Director of Monetary 
Research, Department of the Treasury. 
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Leslie A. Wheeler, Director of Foreign 
Agricultural Relations, Department of 
Agriculture. 

H. A. Mulligan, Director and Treasurer, 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 

Carroll B. Merriam, Director, Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. 

Russell L. Snodgrass, Assistant Gen- 
eral Counsel, Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. 

W. J. Johnson, Assistant Chief, Exam- 
ining Division, Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. 

Since the advent of the present war, 
the operations of the Bank with respect 
to commerce within the Western Hemis- 
phere have become of increasing impor- 
tance. Although such transactions have 
consistently constituted a large portion 
of the Bank’s operations, its activity 
during the past year has been directed 
almost exclusively to the development of 
trade mutually beneficial to the United 
States and other American Republics. 

The wisdom of stating the purpose of 
the Bank in broad terms and extending 
to it general banking powers has been 
proven by the fact that the agency has 
been able to assist in meeting the prob- 
lems of our foreign trade during a period 
in which our requirements in that field 
have been changing rapidly. Those in 
charge of the management of the Bank 
have adhered to the fundamental policy 
of extending credits on a sound business, 
rather than speculative, basis and of 
merely supplementing. rather than com- 
peting with, commercial banks and other 
privately owned financial institutions. 

In 1934 foreign trade as well as do- 
mestic business struggled to survive the 
effects of more than 5 years of world- 
wide depression. In an effort to retain 
dwindling markets the various countries 
designed economic weapons of offense or 
defense and the American exporter and 
importer were confronted with problems 
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which, as individuals, they could not | 
meet. 

On the one hand, trade was sought | 
through barter agreements, government 
subsidization and low prices on products 


produced in countries, the people of, 


which were willing or forced to exist 
upon a standard of living not acceptable _ 
in the United States. Where foreign 
markets were otherwise available to our 
manufacturers the difficulties of the for. 
eign country had frequently resulted in 
a control of exchange which delayed in. 
definitely payment to our suppliers for 
the goods sold. 

To meet such competition, it was reces. 
sary for the American exporter and im- 
porter to obtain credit upon terms more 
favorable than commercial banks were 
willing or could be expected to extend 
without assistance from the United States 
Government. Accordingly, from 
until September of 1939 the activities of 


Export-Import Bank of Washington were | 


confined principally to two major fields, 
namely: Short-term accommodations to 
facilitate exportation of agricultural 
commodities and medium-term loans or 
credits to assist in financing the exporta- 
tion of industrial products. 


Fields of Activity 


Experience has shown that the Bank 
can operate most helpfully within three 
fairly well-defined fields: 

(1) that of extending fairly short-term 
credits in connection with the exporta- 
tion of our products, when such accom- 
modations are not available at private 


banks; ; 
(2) that of financing to the extent of 


American materials and services em- 
ployed, of productive public works proj- 
ects of modest size in certain countries 
to the south of us. This second pro- 
gram would normally be financed by 
floating bonds through private bankers 
in the investment market but the invest- 
ment market does not now take kindly 
to foreign bonds. The Export-Import 
Bank is bridging the gap until the foreign 
sections of the public investment market 
is able to function again. 


The third, and perhaps one of the most 


important, of the Bank’s present activi- 
ties is the extension of medium terms of 
credit to firms desiring to do an export 
business, particularly in the capital goods 
fields, such as heavy machinery, elec- 
trical and railway equipment, the Bank's 
interest, here, being to prevent unliqui- 
dated obligations from entirely shutting 
off current trade. Such credits finance 
specific projects of merit in friendly 
countries not presently entitled to un- 
restricted loans. Furthermore, they 
make possible many worthwhile trans- 
actions that are too small to be handled 
by the long-term financing method once 
in vogue. The understandable reluc- 
tance of private enterprise to play any 
real part in the development of such 
financing has caused governments every: 
where to take the leadership. 
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By providing credits to American firms 
doing business abroad, the Export- 
tmport Bank of Washington has made 
it possible for them to meet the compe- 
tition of European and Japanese firms 
offering competitive exports through 
subsidization. The Bank was especially 
effective in helping American exporters 
to meet and vanquish the late aski-mark, 
or barter, systems of the Nazi Govern- 
ment, a theory predicated upon blocked 
trade rather than free trade which might 
have wrecked—through loss of exports— 
the wage and hours scale increasingly 
enjoyed by American labor. 


Loan Experience 


Increased exports resulting from the 
proceeds of foreign loans are of no per- 
manent value unless such loans are 
repaid. AlsoO—and we began learning 
this in the “unthinking twenties”—large 
exports based upon wholesale foreign 
lending benefit neither the nation bor- 
rowing nor the nation lending. To be 
sound, foreign loans as well as domestic 
loans should increase the productive 
capacity of the borrower. 


It should be obvious by now that unless 
a borrowing country can find an export 
market of its own for additional prod- 
ucts, or for new products, it will be 
unable in the long run to service the 
obligations it has incurred. The Bank, 
therefore, has not made a single loan for 
the construction of a statue—no matter 
how illustrious the deceased—for mag- 
nificent monuments do not produce 
realistic profits. 


Thus, in presenting to you the Bank’s 
detailed statement of loans as of August 
15, 1941, I would like to point out the 
fact that in it you will not find any ac- 
counts, loans, enterprises, or activities of 
a purely sentimental value. It has been 
our intent to leave sentiment, philoso- 
phy, politics, diplomacy, charity, and 
wishful thinking to other institutions and 
individuals of a philosophical or philan- 
thropical turn. The Bank’s Officers and 
Trustees have been charged by the Cer- 
tificate of Incorporation and By-Laws 
with duties of realism. Our rules for 
weighing the Bank’s activities are gen- 
erally as follows: 

1. Will the Bank’s participation in a 
proposed transaction aid the American 
applicant and our national domestic 
economy? Is it designed. also, to aid the 
economy of the foreign country? 


2. Will the Bank’s participation help 
to maintain an established market, or to 
create a new one, for the product 
involyed? 


3. Will the Bank’s participation fur- 
ther friendly relations with the foreiga 
country concerned, or will the effect be 
to encourage it to continue to default 
in payment of obligations already he'd 
by Américans? 

4. Will the Bank’s participation put 
an additional strain upon the foreign- 
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exchange position of a country and re- 
sult merely in delaying payment for 
merchandise sold or to be sold by other 
Americans in the future? 


5. Will the Bank’s participation tend 


to develop American business in a 
“natural” sphere of trade? 


If we have been subjected to criticism 
for being too conservative in our financ- 
ing, accompanied by statements that 
foreign governments and foreign-gov- 
ernment agencies are much more lib- 
eral—for political considerations—it is 
because the Bank has _ intentionally 
sought only to supplement American 
commercial banking institutions. 

It is most anxious not to encroach 
upon any foreign business which private 
institutions are willing and able to han- 
dle. We have continually urged private 
bankers who make export and import 
loans to participate with us in our com- 
mitments or, when this is impractical, to 
act for us under our responsibility. 

We believe that the effect of this pol- 
icy has been mutually beneficial. The 
Bank’s activities have added to, rather 
than disturbed in any way, existing 
channels of trade and finance. It is for 
this reason that I emphasize the fact 
that the Statement of Loans and Com- 
mitments herewith to be detailed, in two 
installments of Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, contains not a single item or 
service which private bankers were will- 
ing or able to undertake, pioneer, Or 
grub-stake, wtihout our assistance. 

In order to help numerous small 
American exporters and importers, the 
Bank has provided credits up to $20,000 
each to individual firms with experience 
and good repute but hampered by lack 
of capital from obtaining accommoda- 
tions from private sources. The opera- 
tion of these small credit lines was most 
successful, one firm reporting that new 
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business amounting to $85,000 annually 
resulted directly from a $10,000 credit 
line provided by Export-Import Bank. 


Although of necessity the activities of 
the Bank have, from time to time, been 
directed to the immediate problems relat- 
ing to our foreign exports, the trustees of 
the Bank have at no time lost sight of 
the fundamental principle that a per- 
manent and sound trade requires Ameri- 
can purchases in foreign fields as well 
as exports. It was recognized that the 
attainment of this end would require a 
long-term program of financing the de- 
velopment in other countries of those 
resources which could supply to the 
United States the many products which 
we are required toimport. In this man- 
ner we would augment our sources of 
supply of essential and strategic mate- 
rials and, at the same time, establish the 
means through which the customers for 
our manufactured goods could make 
payment. 


In 1938, for example, the Bank entered 
into an agreement to finance an Ameri- 
can engineering firm engaged in carry- 
ing out a program of public works de- 
signed to improve the economy and assist 
in the development of the Republic of 
Haiti. The funds made available 
through that loan were utilized, in large 
part, for the purchase of American equip- 
ment, materials, and services and, as a 
result of the works accomplished, trade 
between the United States and Haiti has 
been increased to an extent that will con- 
tinue even upon the restoration of 
normal world conditions. 


The Export-Import Bank of Washing- 
ton has established substantial credits 
in favor of several Latin American banks, 
to enable the various countries to pur- 
chase and import essential products from 
the United States. 


(Continued on p. 33) 
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Property Census— 


An Element in Foreign Funds Control | | 


By Amos E. Taytor, Department of Commerce | 


The control of foreign funds, inaugu- 
rated by the United States at the time 
of the German invasion of Norway and 
Denmark in April 1940, included, by the 
terms of the Executive order of June 14, 
1941, provisions for a comprehensive 
census by the United States Treasury of 
all foreign-owned property in this coun- 
try. The necessity for a complete rec- 
ord of alien interest in dollar funds and 
in other property subject to the juris- 
diction of the United States arises from 
the very nature and purpose of “freez- 
ing control” itself. Prior to June 14, 
1941, the respective orders were occa- 
sioned by the invasion or occupation of 
the countries concerned by the aggressor 
nations of Europe, The freezing of the 
funds of the victims of aggression was 
in effect a formal serving of notice on 
the aggressors that any attempt to se- 
cure control of the dollar assets of the 
invaded countries or their nationals by 
duress would be blocked by official action 
in this country. 

The order of June 14, 1941, extended 
the “freezing” of foreign-owned property 
in the United States to the European 
aggressors themselves. By including 
countries absorbed by the aggressors 
prior to the invasion of Norway and Den- 
mark as well as all the remaining neutral 
countries of Europe the orders applied 
for the first time to the whole of con- 
tinental Europe. With the “freezing” of 
Japanese and Chinese dollar assets on 
July 25 the funds control operations were 
subsequently extended to non-European 
areas. 


Census—a National Defense 


Measure 


Establishment of an effective mecha- 
nism of operation under the order of 
June 14 required full information on 
beneficial ownership, as well as on pos- 
sible changes in custodial or “nominee” 
ownership. The identity of funds or 
property controlled by the nationals of 
aggressor States is possible only if the 
source of beneficial ownership can be lo- 
cated and identified. The census of for- 
eign property holdings in the United 
States now under way, applies therefore 
to two separate dates, June 1, 1940, and 
June 14, 1941. Any shifts in nominal 
ownership in anticipation of general 
freezing orders will thus be disclosed or 
pertinent information relating thereto 
made available. Also, since the control 
of foreign funds has become an essential 


What is the purpose of the foreign-property census . 
do U. S. investments abroad compare with foreign investments 
. . How did recent history affect the 


in the United States . 
flow of funds from abroad? 


element in the national defense program 
the basic purposes of such control could 
not be achieved unless reports on 
foreign-owned property were made 
universal. 

Because of the scope of the reports 
to be submitted to the Treasury by Sep- 
tember 30, the widest possible coopera- 
tion is essential. The respective series 
of nine reporting forms apply not only 
to a large number of foreign nationals 
residing here, to United States nationals 
acting as agents, custodians, or nomi- 
nees in behalf of foreign nationals, and 
to American business firms controlled 
from abroad, but also to all United States 
corporations whose outstanding shares 
are owned in part, whether large or small, 
by such foreign nationals as are subject 
to the order of June 14. It includes 
banks which, by virtue of custodial or 
safety deposit services, need to report 
the type of property ownership to which 
a foreign interest attaches.’ 

Since the United States, through freez- 
ing control, is demonstrating in a most 
effective manner its direct interest in the 
use to which foreign-owned dollar assets 
are put, the nature and amount of such 
property held in this country are impor- 
tant factors in the national defense 
effort. Although data compiled on the 
basis of the comprehensive census now 
under way will, if made available, add 
much to our knowledge of foreign prop- 
erty holdings in the United States it 
Should be remembered that the primary 
purpose is less that of adding to the offi- 
cial statistics on foreign investments in 
the United States than that of effecting 
control machinery essential to national 
defense. The administration of this ma- 
chinery, as pointed out in a previous 
article,” is certain to produce inconven- 
iencies to exporters, importers, and other 


This general statement relative to persons 
and agencies from whom reports are required 
is designed merely to indicate the scope of 
the property census. Details concerning in- 
structions, definitions, exemptions, etc., ap- 
pear in Public Circular No. 4, a 30-page 
bulletin published by the Treasury Depart- 
ment under date of August 16, 1941. 

2“Frozen Funds and National Defense,” 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, August 9, 1941, 
pp. 6-7. 
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business enterprises. These are inherent j 
in the nature and scope of the national 
defense program. The real objectives 
must be viewed, however, as wholly con- 
sistent with the national welfare ang | 
therefore not inimical to the permanent | 
interests of the business community 

itself. 


ee 


Nature of Foreign Investments 
in the U. S. | 


Foreign-owned dollar balances, corpo- 
rate securities and other dollar assets in | 
the United States at the end of 1940 | 
are estimated by the Department of 
Commerce at $9,695,000,000.°. Approxi- | 
mately $3,978,000,000 of this amount con- 
sisted of cash balances and short-term 
assets while $5,717,000,000 represented 
the aggregate value of stocks, bonds, and | 
other long-term investments held by 
foreigners in the United States. The 
estimated interest and dividend pay- 
ments made to foreign creditors during 
the year amounted to $195,000,000 com- i 
pared with estimated receipts of $525, 
000,000 on United States investments | 
abroad of $11,181,000,000. ' 

The large net return on United States 
investments in foreign countries during 
1940, as during other recent years, is 
accounted for by a factor in the coun- 
try’s international creditor-debtor posi- } 
tion which has served during the past 7 
or 8 years to encourage the continuous 
study by the Department of Commerce 
of the foreign financial stake in the 
United States. A relatively large part 
of the foreign-owned dollar assets in the 
United States consists of demand de- 
posits which yield no return. These; 
funds tend to be exceedingly volatile and 
subject to sharp changes. 








*This figure, which does not include for- 
eign-owned gold held under earmark in this 
country, is based on methods of valuation 
which differ in part from those employed in 
the census now being taken in connection 
with freezing control Since the Depart- 
ment’s compilation was designed to measure 
the international movements of interest and} 
dividend payments, residence rather than 
nationality was employed to determine 


“foreign” ownership. 
(Continued on p. 32) 
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Mr. Businessman Came to Washington 
AND Found a Helping Hand 


What is the businessman con- 
fronted with when he uitsits 
Washington ... Why are Gov- 
ernment Departments and 
Agencies so difficult to locate 

What can the Office of 
Service and Information do for 
Mr. Businessman? 


Prior to the outbreak of hostilities in 
Europe, and the launching of our De- 
fense Effort, the businessman visiting 
Washington had little difficulty in find- 
ing his way about. Very often he was 
personally acquainted with the official he 
had in mind visiting, and had called at 
his office many times before. He en- 
countered no difficulties. 

Following the inauguration of our De- 
fense Effort, however, things changed 
rapidly. Old, established offices became 
too small to house the increased person- 
nel necessitated by the pressure of de- 
fense activities, and new offices in vari- 
ous parts of the city were opened—often 
in buildings that had been used as apart- 
ment houses and private dwellings, and 
even in main-street rooms which had 
been used as furniture, fur, wallpaper, 
and other retail outlets. Some have 
moved across the District line to Vir- 
ginia and Maryland. Many of these im- 
provised offices house emergency agencies 
in which the visitor to Washington is 
vitally interested. 


He No Longer Knows His 
Way About 


The businessman from New York, 
Kansas City, and Los Angeles no longer 
knows the official he has to see to trans- 
act his business; often he does not even 
know the name of the department or 
agency in which this official is located. 


Anticipating this situation, the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, early in 1941, estab- 
lished a Service and Information Office 
in the Department of Commerce to 
simplify and expedite contact between 
businessmen who come to Washington 
and Government Officials. 

Utilizing the services of men and 
women detailed from the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce and others 
with long experience in and association 
with the affairs of Government, the office 
was instructed to reduce wherever pos- 
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sible the time required by representatives 
of business and industry and others who 
come to the Capital to transact official 
business. 

How well the Service and Information 
Office has served its purpose may be seen 
from the following extracts taken at 
random from letters reaching the 
Department of Commerce: 


The Businessman Speaks 


“Your detailed advice and information 
has given us more action in two weeks 
than all of the assistance we have been 
able to receive in the past 5 months.” 
(Southern Plastics Co.) 

“Have already set some of the wheels 
in motion and will continue to follow 
your recommendations and suggestions. 
You were most generous with your time 
and made it possible for us to make con- 
tacts quickly and intelligently.” (Geo. D. 
Roper Corporation.) 

“This public bidding is now more lucid 
and matter of fact to me, thanks for your 
efforts.” (Webster Tallmadge & Co., 
Inc.) 

“Following your advice I am writing di- 
rectly to the Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts, Navy Department.” (Radbill 
Oil Company.) 


Several Days’ Business Accom- 
plished in Short Time 


“Because of your assistance I was able 
in one short day in Washington to ac- 
complish as much as I had expected to 
do in several days of running from build- 
ing to building.” ‘(American Machinery 
and Supply Co.) 

“Using the information you supplied, 
we have already been asked by the Pur- 
chasing Officer of Camp * * * to 
quote on our product.” (Kerkling & 
Company, Inc.) 

“You are to be congratulated on the 
fine public service your office is render- 
ing.” (St. Louis Car Company.) 

“In calling at your office for certain 
priority rating information I not only 
received prompt and courteous reception 
but likewise obtained, within a very short 
period of time, the desired information, 
which we assure you was most helpful.” 
(Knowles Tool Corporation.) 

“With the assistance of the Service and 
Information Office all necessary appoint- 
ments were made and I soon accom- 


plished everything I had gone to 
Washington to do.” (Mayco Supply 
Company.) 


“Please accept our thanks for the in- 
formation contained in your letter. 
This is exactly the information we 
desired.” (Hydraulic-Press Brick Com- 
pany.) 

“We are pleased to know that this office 
has been created. It should prove an 
excellent avenue for determining the 
procedure to follow in contacting other 
agencies of the Government.” (Interstate 
Cotton Oil Refining Co.) 

“I wish to thank you for your time 
and the trouble you took in securing ap- 
pointments for me. (Plastex Trim 
Corp.) 

“T have had business dealings with va- 
rious Government offices during the past 
15 years but never before have I received 
a letter from any Government office that 
manifested such friendly helpful attitude 
as yours of June 12.” (Baldor Electric 
Company.) 


Time and Expense Saved 


“The speed and accuracy employed by 
your office in making the proper contacts 
for me with the various Government 
agencies in my efforts to transact busi- 
ness has been most satisfactory and help- 
ful. I have been saved much time 


(Continued on p. 34) 
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At the Department of Commerce 














Note.—Further details of announce- 
ments, marked with an asterisk (*), may 
be obtained by interested American ex- 
porters upon specific request to the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
or any field office of the Department of 
Commerce. 


Algeria 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Dried Figs: Export Control Unified.— 
Regulations governing the organization 
of trade in dried figs and all products 
derived therefrom in Algeria have been 
unified by an order of the Governor Gen- 
eral of June 16, 1941, published in the 
Journal Officiel of Algeria on June 20. 


The order specifies the conditions 
under which export trade may be 
carried on. 


Fertilizers and Fertilizer Materials: 
Exportation Suspended.—Exportation 
and reexportation from Algeria of cer- 
tain fertilizers and products with a base 
of sulfur or of copper have been sus- 
pended, effective June 20, 1941, by an 
order of June 16, published in the Jour- 
nal Officiel of Algeria on June 20. 


Products affected include sulfur, cop- 
per, sulfate, sulfate of ammonia, sulfuric 
and sulfurus acids; potassium perman- 
ganate, chloride, sulfate, nitrate and 
metabisulfite; nitrogenous fertilizers, in- 
cluding organic; anticryptogamic prep- 
arations with copper base; and bones, 
hoofs and horns of cattle. 


Alcohol: Compensation Tar on Ez- 
ports.—A compensation tax of 100 francs 
per hectoliter has been established on 
exports of pure alcohol from Algeria to 
countries other than France, effective 
June 1, 1941, by an order of May 31, 
published in the Journal Officiel of 
Algeria on June 20. 

The proceeds from this tax are turned 
over to the Compensation Office, created 
by an order of May 21, 1941, to regulate 
prices and facilitate the provisioning of 
Algeria. 
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Argentina 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Period for Clearance of Goods With- 
out Prescribed Documents Conditional 
on Later Presentation Extended to 6 
Months.—The normal period of 60 days 
allowed for the later presentation of 
missing shipping documents in Argen- 
tina, as a result of delays occasioned by 
present world conditions, has been ex- 
tended to 6 months by a customs resolu- 
tion (No. 279) of April 15, 1941, pub- 
lished in the Boletin de la Direccién 
General de Aduanas, May 1941, Buenos 
Aires. 

In such cases the consignee may clear 
merchandise without presenting the bill 
of lading, consular invoice, or certificate 
of origin, provided he signs an agreement 
accepting responsibility for their later 
presentation. This agreement must be 
countersigned by a banking institution. 

[Owners of No. 11, Volume I, INTERNA- 
TIONAL REFERENCE SERVICE, “Preparing Ship- 
ments to Argentina,” should enter the above 


notation under the section “Entry and ware- 
housing” on p. 6.] 


Transport and Communication 


Government to Amend Railway Pen- 
sion Law.—The Argentine Government 
is to amend the National Railway Pen- 
sion Law, to make the fund solvent. 
This was made known after the receipt 
of a note by the Minister of Public 
Works from the board of directors of 
the pension fund, pointing out that un- 
less prompt measures were taken, it 
would be necessary to suspend payments. 
Cash in hand was insufficient to pay the 
March pensions, for which 6,500,000 pesos 
were required—the National Bank, to 
which the fund already owed some 
9,000,000 pesos, having declined to make 
further advances. 

At the end of 1939, the nominal cap- 
ital of the fund amounted to some 392,- 
000,000 pesos. This included 41,000,000 
owing by the railways in respect of con- 
tributions which they cannot pay be- 
cause of the fall in receipts; another 
63,000,000 represented house-building 


loans to employees, repayable over long 


(2) TIME |S SHORT 
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periods. The balance of 288,000,000 is 
in Government bonds which cannot be 
thrown suddenly on the market without 
creating a slump, besides affecting the 
Government’s borrowing powers. More- 
over, as the Central Bank exercises a 
virtual control over the bond market, the 
fund cannot dispose of its holdings with- 
out Government authorization. The 
bonds sold to provide funds for the pay- 
ment of pensions during 1940 amounted 
to 25,000,000 pesos, and the sum required 
during the current year is estimated at 
31,600,000. 

The directors’ note points out that sus- 
pension of payments would have an un- 


fortunate effect on the morale of con- | 


tributing employees, besides 
hardship to pensioners themselves. 

The immediate effect of the note was 
that the Acting President of the Repub- 
lic, Dr. Ramon S. Castillo, issued the nec- 
essary authorization to the directors of 


causing | 


the fund, through the Ministry of Public | 
Works, to dispose of 3,000,000 pesos of | 
national bonds to meet the March pen- | 


sions. Thereafter an announcement 
was made by the Minister of Public 
Works that legislation would be sub- 
mitted to Congress to amend the existing 
Pension Law along the following lines: 
An increase in the contributions by 


both the companies and the employees, | 


(The companies are at present unable to 
meet their obligations to the fund under 
the existing regulations.) 

The raising of the age limit for retire- 
ment on full pension. 


The extension of the period of service | 


required to qualify for a full pension. 

Invalid pensions to be granted only 
provisionally, and to be subject to yearly 
revision. 

The amount of the pension to be com- 
puted in accordance with the average 
salary over a longer period than at pres- 
ent (probably 10 years instead of 5.) 


Bahamas 


Economic Conditions 


The volume of trade for July showed 
considerable increase over that of the 
preceding month. Imports of building 
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materials, hardware, and lumber con- 
tinued to predominate, though receipt of 
staple goods, such as groceries, dry goods, 
wearing apparel, etc., also held up well. 
Building and property improvement in 
Nassau and the out-islands continued 
active, benefiting dealers in builders’ and 
laborers’ supplies. 

Real-estate transactions were season- 
ally brisk. 


Because of restricted shipping serv- 
ices, tourist traffic was considerably less 
than last year, but merchants report 
better sales (han in June and July 1940. 

The House cf Assembly did not ap- 
prove the proposed purchase of a vessel 
for use in the Nassau-Miami run ncxt 
winter, but the purchase is considered an 
important one for the welfare of the 
Colony and may be raised again if an 
available ship is found. 

Credit terms continue to average 30 
days. Collections exceeded June’s in 
number, and payment has been good. 
There were no commercial failures dur- 
ing July. 


Barbados 


Economic Conditions 


Improved conditions resulted in Juy 
from beginning of shipments of accumu- 
lated stocks of molasses. Representatives 
of the industry who went to New York 
and Canada were apparently successful 
in arranging for cargo space for molasses 
shipments, since important quantities 
were shipped to Canada and the United 
States during the month. 

Licenses to import certain items not 
considered to be necessities were denied 
to importers during the month. The 
licenses, it is understood, will be with- 
held until the results of the import- 
restrictions conference to be he'd shortly 
in Jamaica are known, and opinion is 
(xpressed locally that the conference wll 
result in further restriction of impoits. 

Credits continued to be easy and co?- 
lections are generally promp. 


Belgium 


Transport and Communication 


Rolling Stock Suppiy—Some _ 50,000 
railway freight cars are now in use in 
Belgium. Approximately 45,000 of the 
pre-war stock is said to have been taken 
out of the country by the Germans or 
destroyed during the hostilities. 

Few of the 78,000 motortrucks that 
Belgium was said to have possessed be- 
fore the German invasion ere now avail- 
able for use, owing partly to lack of fuel 
and partly to requisitioning. 
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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Bermuda 


Economic Conditions 


Dollar drafts are now greater in vol- 
ume than at any time since the outbreak 
of war, because of liberalization of re- 
strictions against imports from dollar 
countries by the Bermuda Currency and 
Exchange Control Board. Shipments 
from the United States in June 1941 were 
33 6 percent higher in value than in May, 
and Bermuda’s imports from Canada 
and other non-sterling ccuntries in- 
creased substantially. Imports from the 
United Kingdom and other sterling 
sources were only 40.4 percent of their 
value in May. 

Collections for July were well above 
those of a year ago, and the credit and 
collection situation generally is high‘y 
satisfactory. 

There were no business failures in Bor- 
muda during the month of July 1941. 


IMPORT TRADE IN 1940 


Imports into Bermuda from the United 
States in 1940 exceeded those from any 
other ccuntry, amounting to £599,626 out 
of a total of £1,469,504. The next rank- 
ing supplier was Canada, with £355,729. 
Imports from the United Kingdom were 
valued at £334,168. Next in importance 
were South American countries with 
sales amounting to £60,267, the British 
West Indies with £55,733, and New Zea- 
land with £24,429. 


Accustomed to the use of American 
merchandise since the founding of the 
Cclony, a large section of the local com- 
munity favors the style, price, and qual- 
ity of these products. Though imports 
have been reduced as a result of war 
and loss of tourist trade, the position 
cf the American supplier is excellent. 

The follcwing table sets forth the lead- 
‘ng imports from the United States for 
the year 1940, together with the total 
imports from al! ccuntries: 





Imports 
Commodity from the | — Total 
‘ United | imports 
States 

Wheat flour £2, 403 £26, 410 
Eggs 506 8, 795 
Fruit (dried) 5, 197 6, 297 
Groceries 22, 521 57, 971 
Hams 11, 005 13, 277 
Bacon 10, 502 13, 153 
Beef 

Fresh 10, 282 47, 902 

Canned or bottled 11, 132 26, 940 
Coffee 6, 165 6, 190 
Drugs &, 695 16, 590 
Toilet articles 10, 968 15, 867 
Electrical supplies 28, 006 75, 221 
Radios 4,472 6, 533 
Rayon clothing &, 275 10, 693 
Lumber 17, 149 23, 565 
Hardware 22, 262 44, 807 
Boots and shoes 22, 712 29, 466 
Cotton clothing 32, 667 41, 492 
Hats and caps 3, 468 4, 716 
Millwork 9, 050 9, 361 
Kerosene 9, 102 9, 306 
Furniture 11,014 20, 149 





P\GE 9 
Bolivia 


Transport and Communication 


Net Receipts of Antofagasta (Chile) & 
Bolivia Railway Decrease During 1940— 
Net receipts of the Antofagasta (Chile) 
and Bolivia Railway Co., Lid., for 1940 
were £120,683, a decrease of £11,133 com- 
pared with 1939. Losses of £37,216 
(£8 958) and £17,761 (£15,414) respec- 
tively were incurred in working the Bo- 
livia Railway Co.’s lines and in connec- 
tion with the lease cf the Aguas Blancas 
Railway. After meeting other charges, 
the balance of £36,151 (£47,718) increased 
the “carry forward” to £212,649. 


Brazil 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Wheat and Wheat Flour: Additional 
Tax Assessed on Imforts in Lieu of Mil- 
lers’ Inspection Tax.—An additional .ax 
of 0.002 milreis will not apply on each 
kilogram of imported wheat ficur and 
on the flour equivalent of imported wheat, 
according to Brazilian decree-law No. 
2445 of July 21, 1941, effective upon pro- 
mulgation in the Diario Oficial of July 
23, 1941. This tax replaces the previous 
annual inspection tax on flour millers of 
imported wheat. 

Exemp.ed from the tax is wheat in 
grain imported for seed after approval 
cf the Brazilian Department of Agricul- 
ture, as well as wheat imported for sci- 
entific or official study. 

The decree further states that for tax 
purposes the flour equivalent of im- 
ported wheat will be considered to be 76 
percent of the gross weight of the wheat. 


[In addition to the above tax, imported 
wheat flour and flour milled in Brazilian 
mills from imported wheat are subject to a 
tax of 0.600 milreis per 44 kilogram bag.| 


Bulgaria 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Leather-Soled Footwear: Import Du- 
ties Reduced by Lcwering Conversion 
Ratio—The ratio for conversion frcm 
gold leva to paper leva, for payment of 
the Bulgarian conventional import du- 
ties on leather-soled footwear with up- 
pers of leather fabric or felt, weighing 
not more than 1,200 grams per pair, was 
reduced from 27 paper leva to 13.50 pa- 
per leva for cach gold lev, by Ministerial 
Order No. 1793 of May 13, 1941, published 
in Derzaven Vjestnik of May 16. 


Canada 


Economic Conditions 


General attention has been focused on 
labor problems for the past month be- 
ccuce of the development of several dis- 
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putes which are of direct significance in 
war production. While the slow-down 
in Nova Scotia coal mines has contin- 
ued, aluminum, steel and aircraft manu- 
facturing have also been affected to a 
greater or less extent by new difficulties. 

The outbreak of a strike involving vi- 
olence at the important aluminum manu- 
facturing plant of Arvida, Quebec, was 
particularly serious for several days at 
the end of July. To force attention to 
grievances a group of 300 workers took 
possession of the pot room of the plant, 
allowing the metal to chill and delaying 
production. Troops were dispatched to 
the plant before work was renewed early 
in August. Approximately 9,000 em- 
ployees are concerned in this dispute, 
which is to come before a Federally ap- 
pointed Board of Conciliation. 

Another important dispute involves 
several thousand workers at the National 
Steel Car plant at Hamilton, Ontario. 
Numerous manufacturing plants not di- 
rectly associated with the war program 
report demands for higher wages by 
workers, including the tertile trades, the 
industries manufacturing electrical ap- 
paratus, and the gold-mining industry of 
Ontario and Yukon Territory. 

Several disputes have been terminated 
by application of the Federal cost-of-liv- 
ing bonus plan. As reported earlier, this 
scheme is expected to go into operation 
in the railway trades, where payment of 
the bonus will affect 136,000 employees. 
It has been intimated also that the bonus 
will be extended to the majority of em- 
ployees under the Federal civil service. 
The plan, if applied generally on the 
basis of the current cost-of-living index, 
would add an estimated $250,000,000 to 
$300,000,000 to the annual wage bill. 


FURTHER CURTAILMENT OF CIVILIAN 
SUPPLIES 


More restrictions have been announced 
on the supply of civilian goods for the 
domestic market. Production of passen- 
ger automobiles is to be reduced to ap- 
proximately 44 percent of the number 
made available in 1940, and the number 
of models offered will be reduced from 
147 to 79. As a further step to conserve 
skilled labor and machine tools for war 
industries, an effort will be made to level 
out the usual peak of production in 
spring months. 

The Metals Controller, to conserve tin, 
has arranged for a 10 percent reduction 
in the coating of certain cans and has 
suggested terneplate for paint containers, 
also the substitution of paper containers 
for packing dry commodities. 

In connection with the zinc situation, 
meetings have been held with paint 
manufacturers, tire companies, manufac- 
turers of dry batteries, lithographers, and 
firms producing die castings and galvan- 
ized pipe. . 

In nickel, the Controller has limited 
distribution for nonessential nickel plat- 
ing to 60 percent of the 1940 consump- 
tion, and he has said that efforts will be 
made to reduce use of stainless steel and 
monel metal. The metal trades believe 
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brass and copper are due for rationing in 
the near future. 


STEPS TO PREVENT INCREASE IN PRICE OF 
BrREAD—REDUCED USE OF VEGETABLE OILS 
FOR SHORTENING 


To prevent a threatened increase in the 
price of bread, the Government has re- 
moved the processing tax of 15 cents a 
bushel which has applied to wheat for 
several years, and the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board has eliminated some of 
the “frills” in the bakery business. A ban 
was placed on the sale of sliced bread, 
fancy wrapping, and unnecessary delivery 
service, effective August 11. 

Manufacturers of domestic shortening 
who have been using imported vegetable 
oils will have to use animal fats as part 
of their raw material. The change is 
made possible by the large increase in 
slaughterings in connection with the 
bacon export to Great Britain. 


INCREASED DEMAND FOR U. S. COAL AN- 
TICIPATED 


The fuel situation at midsummer indi- 
cates that Canada will require substan- 
tially increased amounts of United States 
coal this winter. In addition to greater 
need for bituminous in central Canada, 
because of increased industrial activity 
and a smaller movement of Maritime 
coal due to labor and shipping difficulties 
this summer, it appears that extensive 
substitution of U. S. anthracite formerly 
served by coal from overseas will be 
necessary. 

The increased demand for coke for in- 
dustrial purposes also may run up coal 
requirements for domestic heating for- 
merly served by that fuel. 


U. S. PURCHASES IMPLEMENT THE HYDE 
PaRK AGREEMENT 


Further implementation of the Hyde 
Park Agreement is evident with the plac- 
ing of new United States orders in 
Canada for various materials needed in 
the defense program. Canadian plants 
will supply 500 training planes and 300 
combat-type aircraft, according to a 
transaction estimated to involve approxi- 
mately $16,000,000 which has been placed 
through War Supplies, Ltd., the Canadian 
Government-owned corporation created 
to handle United States orders for de- 
fense materials. A very large business 
in aluminum is covered by the program, 
and orders for lead are expected. Cana- 
dian cotton mills are to manufacture a 
million yards of cotton duck for the 
United States. 

Announced also is the fact that the 
Canadian chemical and explosives pro- 
gram will be integrated with U. S. re- 
quirements. So far, capital expenditures 
in the Dominion in this line of war pro- 
duction have aggregated $110,000,000 and 
16 of the 23 plants projected are now in 
operation. 


APPOINTMENT OF TRANSPORT CONTROLLER 


To meet the problems arising from 
the increasing pressure on the various 
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transportaiion systems, the Government 
has announced appointment of a Trans- 
port Controller to serve under the De- 
partment of Munitions and Supply. 
The Controller will have authority over 
rail and highway carriers, and will be 
empowered to establish fares and rates 
and to stagger working hours if neces- 
sary to relieve congestion in urban trans- 
portation. 

As a result of the sharp increase in 
gocds volume moved this year, it is gen- 
erally believed that the Government- 
owned Canadian National Railways will 
be able to pay interest on its publicly 
held debt without recourse to an appro- 
priation from Parliament. The railway 
ccmpanies have observed a sharp in- 
crease in week-end passenger traffic co- 
incident with the restriction of Sunday 
gasoline sales. 

In the Great Lakes traffic, it has been 
announced that 10 additional vessels are 
to be transferred to service between 
Canada and South America. The record 
of the company involved in this transfer 
is typical of the Lakes shipping situa- 
tion. Of 30 ships formerly in its service 
in the inland trade, only 13 will be avail- 
able following the forthccming transfer. 


SHIP CONTRACTS FEATURE NEW WAR 
ORDERS 


Contracts placed by the Department 
of Munitions and Supply in recent weeks 
have featured orders for ships to east- 
and west-coast yards. Research Enter- 
prises, Ltd., the Government corporation 
established to make such technical items 
as optical glass, has received orders for 
various types of military equipment, in- 
cluding radio locators. 

The woolen mills recently received or- 
ders for 500,000 yards of overcoating and 
serge, together with 70,000 blankets—all 
for delivery in a 12-month period com- 
mencing October 1. This adds to the 
existing backlog in the teztile industry 
which is sufficient to assure capacity 
operations to the end of 1941. While 
cperations in woolens are at peak levels, 
it is generally believed that fall deliveries 
of nonwar goods will be delayed. 

Pig-iron production exceeded 112,000 
tons in June—a gain of 89 percent over 
June 1940. In the Hamilton, Ontario, 
area a new 150-ton open-hearth unit 
went into operation at the end of June, 
and a new furnace is scheduled to be 
blown in shortly. Steel-mill capacity at 
Sault Ste. Marie will be increased also in 
a plant-extension program to be coOm- 
pleted by February 1942. 

The International Nickel Co. is under- 
taking a $25,000,000 expansion program 
at Sudbury, Ontario. 


LUMBER EXPORT TO UNITED KINGDOM 
SLACK 


Rail shipments of West Coast lumber 
to eastern ports have been resumed, but 
there is as yet no extensive placement of 
new orders by the British Timber Con- 
troller. No data are released regarding 
lumber exports overseas, but at midsum- 
mer it was estimated that the volume 
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of shipments to the United Kingdom in 
1941 may represent a 75 percent reduc- 
tion from the 1940 volume when 1,000,- 
000,000 feet of Canadian lumber was 
exported. 

In recent trade the domestic market 
has taken about 45 percent of Canadian 
lumber production. In Eastern Canada 
increased residential construction and 
war building has absorbed part of the 
slack that followed the curtailment of 
exports overseas. The American market 
has aiso been an active outlet for both 
eastern and western woods. 


DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN TRADE LOWER IN 
JUNE—MIDSUMMER TOURIST VOLUME 
EXCELLENT 


Merchandise trade turn-over was lower 
in June than in May in both the domestic 
and foreign categories. Department- 
store sales declined 8 percent, and whcle- 
sale business declined 6 percent from the 
dollar volume reported for the preceding 
month. Foreign trade was down 10 per- 
cent in both exports and imports. 

The value of outgoing trade, excluding 
gold, was $145,359,000, with exports to the 
United States valued at $51,910,000 and 
exports to the United Kingdom at 
$62,752,000. 

Incoming trade was reported at $114,- 
924,000, of which imports from the United 
States totaled $78,147,000 and from the 
United Kingdom $10,875,000. 

For the 6 months ended June the value 
of exports was $712,367,000, compared 
with $548,139,000 in the first 6 months of 
1940, and the value of imports was $645,- 
284,000, against $496,101,000 in the first 
half-year of 1940. (All the _ dollars 
referred to in this section are Canadian 
dollars; value, 90 to 91 United States 
cents.) 

The lower trend of domestic sales dur- 
ing the month was Officially attributed 
to the diversion of purchasing power in 
the Victory Loan bond sale. The heavy 
influx of tourist business at midsummer 
promises to effect a readjustment in the 
July record. 


Exchange and Finance 


Bank Deposits Lower Because of Loan 
Drive—Refliections of the Victory Loan 
flotation are to be found in the consoli- 
dated statement of the chartered banks 
for June. A decline of $349,000,000 is 
shown in public deposits, counterbalanced 
by a rise of $408,000,000 in deposits 
of the Dominion Government. Current 
loans advanced $159,000,000 during the 
month—partly, it is believed, because of 
bank advances for bond purchases. 
There has been a gradual rise in this 
figure throughout the war period, due to 
the more active business _ situation 
generally. 

Security markets continue dull. The 
volume of new financing on the part of 
the Provincial and municipal .govern- 
ments, as well as corporations, has 
dwindled to a mere trickle of the volume 
of previous years. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Foreign Exchange Board Clarifies 
Policy on Investment of New Capital._— 
To give every possible encouragement to 
the inflow of new capital for investment 
in Canada, the Foreign Exchange Control 
Board issued a statement on August 12 
clarifying its policy regarding invest- 
ments in Canada by nonresidents, par- 
ticularly residents of the United States. 
The basic principle underlying the state- 
ment is that such capital may be re- 
turned to the nonresident in the same 
form in which it is brought to Canada. 

In particular, it is stated that if a 
nonresident sells United States dollars 
to an. authorized dealer of the Board 
(i. e., to any Canadian branch of a Ca- 
nadian bank) and invests the proceeds 
in any project in Canada, the Board’s 
policy is to resell the United States dol- 
lars to the nonresident investor if he 
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should subsequently liquidate his invest- 
ment. This provision does not apply to 
investment in marketable securities. 

If the nonresident prefers to make his 
investment in Canadian dollars which 
he already owns or which he acquires 
from another nonresident, the Board’s 
policy is to grant the necessary permit 
for the repayment of Canadian dollars 
to the nonresident in the event that he 
subsequently liquidates his investment. 
This provision applies to investment in 
marketable securities. 

In either case, the Board’s policy is 
to permit any capital profits realized on 
the liquidation of new capital invest- 
ments to be freely transferred to non- 
residents in Canadian dollars. 

The statement points out that the 
Board provides U. S. dollars at its official 
rates for the conversion of the net cur- 
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Send $1 with your name and address to 
the Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and ask for a copy of Trade 
Promotion Series No. 207. 
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rent earnings of nonresident capital 
invested in Canada regardless of whether 
the original investment was made in 
United States dollars or in Canadian 
dollars. 


Tarif{fs and Trade Controls 


Commercial Agreement Concluded 
With Paraguay—A commercial agree- 
ment between Canada and Paraguay, 
providing for certain concessions on the 
part of each country, was concluded by 
an exchange of notes signed at Wash- 
ington on May 21 and became effective 
June 21, 1941. 

The agreement provides for extension 
of the benefits of the Canadian interme- 
diate tariff to products originating ‘n 
and coming from Paraguay when con- 
veyed without transshipment from Para- 
guay or from a country enjoying the 
benefits of the preferential or intermedi- 
ate tariff into a sea, lake, or river port cf 
Canada. Paraguay will extend uncond:- 
tional most-favored-nation treatment in 
tariff matters to Canadian products 

Also contained in the agreement is the 
provision that the two Governments will 
grant to each other in all matters per- 
taining to the allocation of exchange for 
commercial transactions, or in the allo- 
cation of exchange quotas or of import 
quotas, treatment not less favorable 
than that granted to any other country. 

Cucumbers: Seascnal Customs Va'ua- 
tion Canceled in Ontario and Quebec.— 
The Canadian seasonal customs valuati )n 
for cucumbers at an advance of 2 cen'‘s 
per pound over invoic2 prices has been 
canceled in Ontario and Quebec, effective 
August 19, 1941, according to Suppiement 
No. 6 to Fruit and Vegetable Bulletin 
No. 1 of August 9, Ottawa. 

The advanced value on cucumbers stil! 
applies on importations into other Prov- 
inces of Canada. 

Prunes: Seasonal Customs Vaiuation 
Applied in Western Canada—The Ca- 
nadian seasonal customs valuation estab- 
lished for prunes at an advance of 1 cen‘ 
per pound over invoice prices h2s been 
applied in Western Canada, effectiv> 
August 9, 1941, according to Fruit an‘ 
Vegetable Bulletin No. 16 (Supplement 
1), Ottawa. 

Importations purchased and in transit 
to purchasers in Western Canada by Au- 
gust 8 and cntered at customs on or befor 
August 18 were exempt from the advance 


Chile 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation.—The delay in ob- 
taining export draft exchange to pay for 
certain raw materials and machinery 
from the United Sates (see ForEIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 5) was 4 to 6 
weeks at the end of July. Other exchang* 
for the payment of imports, at 31 pesos to 
the dollar, was available without delay. 

It was extimated that about $3,400,000 
of applications for export draft exchange 
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was uncovered at the end of July; these 
represented applications to pay for goods 
already imported or in the customs. 

During July the supply of 3l-peso ex- 
change was available in such quantity 
that some was released for non-import 
purposes. It is said that between $700,- 
000 and $1,000,000 was made available 
A part of this was released to cover the 
transfer of accumulated profits. 

The “agricultural dollar’ list (see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of May 17) 
has been expanded to include wine, wine 
tartar, tartar of calc’um, wine lees, hare 
skins, casings and husked or rolled oats. 
This means that the exchange resulting 
from the exportation of these products to 
the United States or other countries not 
blocking exchange can be sold at 31 pesos 
to the dollar. 

Anglo-Chilean Payments Agreement 
Ratified.—Ratifications of the Anglo- 
Chilean payments agreement, which had 
been in force provisionally since Novem- 
ber 11, 1940, were exchanged July 30, 
1941, states a London despatch. 

Sterling for Imports from Great Brit- 
ain.—Recently importers of merchandise 
from Great Britain were advised to renew 
their applications for pounds sterling to 
pay for British goods in the customs or 
previously imported against peso deposits. 
It was stated that sterling was available 
for such payments without delay. 

Proposed Modification of Exchange 
Control to Attract Capital—The Chilean 
Government intends to modify the ex- 
change-control system so as to attract 
foreign capital, according to a speech 
made recently by the Minister of Finance. 
The proposed modifications will be de- 
signed to assure foreign investors that 
they can withdraw legitimate profi s 
under adequate regulation. 

Reform of the exchange-control system 
has been discussed for many weeks, and 
recently a bill was introduced in the Sen- 
ate that would permit persons bringing 
new capital into the country in amounts 
of at least 10,000,000 pesos to take out 
their profits up to 6 percent annually. 

Not indicated as yet is the exact extent 
to which the Government plans to pro- 
ceed in the matter. 

Proposed 2evaluation of Central 
Bank’s Gold Holdings.—The Directorate 
of the Central Bank is reportedly study- 
ing a proposal to revalue’the bank’s gold 
holdings. If the gold stocks are revalued 
in terms of current pesos, the peso value 
of the gold will be about four times the 
value at which it is now carried. 

The revaluation profit would amount 
to some 500,000,000 pesos. It is assumed 
that this would accrue to the Govern- 
ment and be used to cancel part of the 
737,000,000 pesos of advances received 
from the bank. The repayment of the 
Government’s advances to the Central 
Bank would permit the latter to increas» 
its rediscounts and credit extensions. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Tourists’ Automobiles: Period of Tem- 
porary Admission Extended.—The period 
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during which tourists’ automobiles may 
be imported temporarily into Chile, free 
of duty, under bond, has been extended 
from 8 months to 1 year by a decree (No. 
1109) of April 14, 1941, published in the 
Diario Oficial of May 13, 1941, Santiago. 

Under these regulations, the request 
for temporary admission under bond 
must show the name of the port through 
which the owner or tourist will probably 
leave Chile. A bond to cover the amount 
of possible import duty must be given 
and must be signed either by an Auto- 
mobile Association, by a diplomatic or 
consular representative of the country 
of which the tourist is a citizen, by an 
insurance company, an automobile im- 
porting firm, or other responsible general 
business house. 

The President of Chile has the power 
to prolong the period of 1 year that 
may be granted by the customs author- 
ities. 

[See COMMERCE REporTs of May 27, 1933, 
and February 3, 1934, for notices of regu- 
lations for temporary importation of tour- 
ists’ automobiles. Owners of Trade Promo- 
tion Series No. 184, “Taking Your Car 
Abroad,”” should enter the above notation 
at the end of the section “Customs Procedure” 
on p. 116.} 

Tourist Literature, Donations and Gifts, 
and Trophies: Definite Duty-Free Tariff 
Classifications Established. — Definite 
duty-free tariff classifications have been 
assigned by Chile to tourist literature 
(books, booklets, cards, posters, albums, 
gifts from foreign, public or private 
seurces sent to Government, public, or 
private establishments, or to individuals. 
and to trophies, cups, and other artistic 
objects won abroad by Chilean s>orts- 
men (subject to special authorization by 
the President of Chile in each case), by 
a law (No. 6912) dated April 29, 1941, 
published in the Diario Oficial, May 14, 
1941, Santiago. These articles are also 
exempt from the Chilean customs surtax 
and from the statistical tax. 

President Authorized to Prohibit Ex- 
portation of Imported or National Goods 
or to Make Them Subject to Prior Export 
Permits.—The President of Chile has 
been authorized to prohibit exportation 
of imported or domestic merchandise, in- 
struments, machinery and products, or 
to make their exportation subject to a 
prior export permit in those cases where 
this is necessary in order to enter into 
agreements with other countrics, by a law 
(No. 6,984) of July 8, 1941, published in 
the Diario Oficial, July 12, 1941, Santiago. 


|See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of August 
16, 1941, for notice of export prohibition cf 
wide range of products and materials under 
this authority | 


China 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Additional Import Trade Monopolies 
Established in Manchuria.—Importation 
into Manchuria of additional classes of 
goods has been made subject to mo- 
nopoly control through designated or- 
ganizations, according to notifications 
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published in the “Manchukuo” Gazette. 

Import monopolies were established 
for the following classes of goods, effec- 
tive on the dates indicated: 

Mats and matting of vegetable materiais, 
hides and skins, leather and artificial leather 
composed of leather waste, fur skins, malt- 
ose, confectioneries and cakes, effective 
May 10, 1941. 

Wood, glass, screws, wire netting, con- 
struction materials, springs, locks and keys, 
door checks, locks, etc., effective May 15. 

Household equipment utensils, watches, 
clocks, spectacles, binoculars and trophy cups 
and shields, boots, shoes, and other footwear 
(excepting rubber-soled shoes), shoe polishes, 
laces, pads, etc., music books and miusical 
instruments (excepting phonographs ard 
records), pottery and earthware, men’s, 
women’s and children’s clothing and acces- 
sories, Japanese clogs, umbrellas and parasols, 
decorative dolls and games, effective May 25. 

Import and export of cattle, horses, mules, 
donkeys, sheep, camels and pigs, effective 
June 10. 

Powder, dynamite, detonators, fuses and 
cartridges loaded with cxrplosives, effective 
June 15. 


Colombia 


Economic Conditions 


Reports for May, June, and July indi- 
cate a generally prosperous condition 
throughout the country 

In Bogota fairly high levels of general 
business were maintained, with reta’‘l 
sales registering unusual activity. While 
construction has been normal to quiet in 
many sections of the country, an in- 
cipient building boom developed in Bo- 
gota and Medellin during the early part 
of the period under review. Late in July 
the course of this activity was somewhat 
retarded, as respects large projects, by 
uncertainty as to the avai'ability of per- 
mits for exports cf required materials 
from the United States. 

Street paving likewise slowed down, but 
on projects using domestic materials ex- 
clusively, such as dwelling construction, 
activity is expected to co::tinue unabated 
until the shortage of private dwellings 
and apartment houses is alleviated. 

The Bogota automotive market was 
fairly active; there were ample stocks of 
ncw cars, but stocks of wsed cars were 
low. Truck sales showed increased ac- 
tivity until the slackening of construc- 
tion work. 

There was off-season activity in the 
Bogota radio market, ascribed to reports 
of curtailment in the manufacture of 
radios in the United States for the com- 
ing season. On the whole, radio stocks 
are ample except for some models. 

Demand for hardware has been steady 
in Bogota and the other principal cen- 
ters. Continued demand at present lev- 
els will largely depend upon the ab lity 
of the building trades to secure heavy 
hardware from the United States. 
Stocks of small hardware are at present 
sufficient for current needs. 

The sale of most consumers’ goods has 
been maintained at satisfactory levels, 
with the demand for drugs, medicinal 
preparations, cosmetics, imported bev- 
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erages, foodstuffs, toilet articles, and 
similar imports from the United States 
gaining in favor despite higher prices. 

In the Cartagena district firmer cattle 
prices and favorable prospects for in- 
creased trade with Panama resulied in 
improved retail sales. Wholesale trade 
there, however, was affected adversely 
by import difficulties. In Barranquilla 
both retail and wholesale trade has been 
quiet, though a slight improvement ex- 
cept in the automotive field, became no- 
ticeable during June and Ju. 

In the Medellin district, general busi- 
ness conditions continued normal, with a 
sag in mid-Ju y—usual between coffee 
crops. 

Conditions in the Cali district were 
considered fair to normal despite de- 
creased construction activity caused by 
shortage of imported building materials. 


AGRICULTURE 


While some concern over ihe crop 
situation in general was evident in certain 
sections during the period under review, 
the situation is on the whole good. Un- 
Cfficial mid-year estimates place the 1941 
sugar crop on about a par with the 10- 
year record crop of 961,753 quintals in 
1940. Rice prcduction is likewise ex- 
pected to be up to last year’s crop of 
111,000,000 kilograms. Domestic con- 
sumption of sugar is estimated at 1,115,- 
000 quintals and that of rice at about 
120,000,000 kilograms, leaving a balance 
of both items to be imported. 

Lack of rain in the northern part cf 
the country has had a serious effect 0.1 
crops generally. 

Sigaioka disease has seriousiy affecied 
the Magdalena banana crop, and prac- 
tical measures adopted to combat ihe 
disease depend largely upon obiaining 
the essential equipment from the United 
States. 


INDUSTRY AND INDUSTRIAL CONSTRUCTION 


Most industries operated at maximum 
capacity during the 3 months under re- 
view. Textile orders in certain lines, 
particularly silk and rayon, exceed pro- 
duction to such an extent that there 
seems to be little chance of meeting them 
promptly. Construction of a new ce- 
ment plant is nearly ccmpleted, but this 
project, as well as the Bogota electric 
enterprise, is experiencing difficulty in 
obtaining copper products and certain 
machinery and heavy hardware from ihe 
United States. 

Rumors are current that native coppcr 
mincs will be opened to meet ihe coun- 
try’s needs. The establishment of a steel 
mill has been discussed, and a brewery 
and rum factory are being considered. 

A sulphuric-acid and copper-su!phale 
plant at Medellin is reported in prccess 
of expansion. Several rumors of new 
electric plants have become current since 
the new loan from ihe United States was 
announced. 

Gold production has increased more 
than 9 percent for the first 6 months of 
1941, compared with the same period 
last year. 
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COLLECTIONS 


Foreign collections have been satisfac- 
tory, and, while domestic collections on 
the whole have been normal, reports 
from some sections indicate that these 
are slowing up. 


Cuba 


Exchange and Finance 


Budgetary Situation—Budgetary rev- 
enues in the period from January 1 to 
August 2 were 44,460,000 pesos, according 
to preliminary figures released by the 
Ministry of Finance. In the correspond- 
ing period of 1940 the figure was 
46,528,000 pesos. 

Regular budgetary expenditures in the 
1941 period were 45,668,000 pesos, com- 
pared with 46,805,000 in the 1940 period. 
If it is assumed that collections in the 
last 5 months of 1941 will be equal to 
those in the corresponding period of 1940, 
the year 1941 will show a deficit of 
6,000,000 pesos. 

Coinage of Nickel Coins.—Coinage of 
150,000 pesos of nickel coins of the de- 
nomination of 5 centavos and 40,000 pesos 
of 1-centavo coins was authorized by a 
law of July 24. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Application of Minimum Import Duties 
Continued for Specified Raw Materials 
and Prime Necessities—The application 
of the Cuban minimum rates of duty to 
imports of gasoline, red, pink, and white 
beans, codfish, and rice (except from 
Thailand), without regard to the coun- 
try of origin, has been extended for an 
additional period of 6 months beginning 
August 2, 1941, by Cuban Presidential 
decree No. 2176, published in the Gaceta 
Oficial of August 5, 1941. In the case of 
rice imports from Thailand, the decree 
provides for continuance of the duty rate 
of $4.70 per 100 gross kilograms. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of Febru- 
ary 15, 1941, for previous announcement of 


the continuance of minimum duties on prime 
necessities. | 





Export Statistics. ..... 


are AVAILABLE EACH MONTH, about six 
weeks after the close of the month 
covered, in the 


MONTHLY SUMMARY 
OF FOREIGN COMMERCE 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


eA sample copy will be sent you if you address 
a request to the Division of Commercial and 
Economic Information, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C., or better 
still, why not send $1.25 to the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D. C., and have your 
subscription entered for one year. 
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Cyprus 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Parcel Post Service Resumed.—The 
parcel-post service from the United 
States to Cyprus is resumed, effective at 
once, according to the Postal Bulletin, 
Washington, D. C., August 15, 1941. 


France 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Commission of North African Affairs 
Created.—A Commission of North Afri- 
can Affairs has been created in the 
French Ministry of National Economy 
and Finances, by decree No. 2239 of May 
29, 1941, published in the Journal Officiel 
of May 30. 

This commission is to bring about the 
settlement of questions concerning the 
economy of North African territories as 
a whole, or in the relations of these ter- 
ritories with the economy of continental 
France. 

Control of Standardization Central- 
ized.—The French Secretary of State for 
Industrial Production and the Minister 
Secretary of State for Agriculture have 
been charged, as concerns the resources 
for which they are responsible, with the 
direction of the entire program of stand- 
ardization and the general control of its 
application in national economy, by law 
No. 1987 and decree No. 1988 of May 24. 
1941, published in the Journal Officiel oi 
May 28. 

Under this authority, studies and re- 
ports on standardization of products, 
dissemination of approved standards, 


and the control of their application are 
delegated to standardization bureaus and 
the French Association of Standardiza- 
tion. 

A national mark is provided for use on 
products 
standards. 


conforming with approved 
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|The former Superior Committee of Stand- 
ardization has been dissolved and all con- 
flicting regulations canceled. | 

Wool: Premium Established to En- 
courage Production—A system of pre- 
miums to encourage wool production in 
France has been established by law No 
2090 and decree No. 2276 of May 19, 
1941, published in the Journal Officiel 
of May 28. 

These premiums are to be paid to agri- 
cultural producers who deliver wool in 
the grease to authorized French organi- 
zations. The premiums are to equal the 
difference between the purchase price 
of French wool in the grease fixed for 
each shearing season and the price of 
wool in the grease as computed on the 
basis of the fixed price of French wool 


completely washed, delivered at the 
factory. 


Horsemeat: Importation from Algeria 
Permitted.—Importation into France of 
meat of horses, donkeys, and crossbreeds 
from Algeria has been permitted, under 
spec-fied health conditions, by an order 
of June 6, 1941, published in the Journal 
Officiel of June 7. 

[The importation of horsemeat into France 
has been prohibited since 1916.] 

Export Licenses Required for Addi- 
tional Products.—Licenses have been re- 
quired for the exportation of a number 
of additional products from France, by 
decrees of May 28, 1941, published in the 
Journal Officiel on June 7 and 11. 

The products affected include pigeons, 
rabbits, prepared meats, sdusages, special 
breads, fresh fruits and vegetables, salted 
or cooked vegetables; acetylsalicylic acid, 
copper sulfate, beetroot salts, certain 
pharmaceutical products; statues and art 
objects, some zinc wares; patent leather, 
leather clothing; and an extensive list of 
textile fabrics, knit goods and clothing, 
mostly in the silk schedule. 


French Indochina 


Tariffs and Trade Contro!s 


Exportation Prohibited Except Under 
Special Permit——A general prohibition 
on exportation of goods from Indcchina 
regardless of their origin or destination 
was established provisionally by a decree 
issued by the Governor General on 
August 5, 1941. Provision is made in 
the decree, however, for the granting of 
special export permits upon application 
to the Government. 


French Morocco 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Fish, Dried, Saited and Smoked: Export 
Standards Revised.—Standards of qual- 
ity, grading, packing, and labeling were 
established or revised for dried, salted 
and smoked fish exported from the 
French Zone of Morocco, by an order 
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of June 3, 1941, published in the Bulletin 
Officiel of June 20. 


[This order replaces the order of September 
7, 1935, regulating exports of salted fish.] 


Fruit Pulp:Use of Sulphur Dioxide Re- 
aquired for Exports.* 


Germany 


Transport and Communication 


Air Services in 1940.—Deutsche Luf- 
thansa A. G. is said to be operating about 
two-fifths of the lines in service prior 
to the war. The following figures have 
been published recently for 1940: 


Aggregate distance flown, kilo- 
meters-.--.. sre AM 5, 000, 000 
Passengers carried . ; 95, 00) 


Passenger-kilometers flown 
Average distance per passenger 


55, 000, 009 


flown, kilometers 580 
Weight of luggage and parcels 

carr:ed, tons 449 
Luggege and parcels, ton-kilo- 

meters 343, 000 
Freight carried, tons AY 900 
Freight ton-kilometer 650, 000 
Mails carried, tons 1,009 
Mail ton-kilometers 946, 099 


Haiti 


Economic Conditions 


While economic conditions in Haiti 
during July showed no marked improve- 
ment over June, the outlook for the fu- 
ture is brighter than a year ago. The 
decision of the Inter-American Coffee 
Committee to permit advance shipment 
of 15 percent of the 1941-42 Ameri- 
can coffee quota, has had a beneficial 
effect upon the fiscal situation, and the 
registration of coffee sales contracts for 
the new quota year has proceeded satis- 
factorily. Shipments of bananas and 
sisal continue high, and the cotton sur- 
plus is reported to have been reduced to 
only 3,000 bales. Unsold stocks of sugar 
are likewise much lower. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Import values for the first 9 months 
of the fiscal year ending September 30, 
1941, were $5,700,521, or $984,394 in excess 
of declared export values. Import values 
during the comparable period of the pre- 
ceding fiscal year exceeded export values 
by $1,928649. The reduction this year 
in the import balance, compared with the 
preceding year, may be attributed to a 
decrease in import values of $721,930 and 
an increase in declared export values of 
$222,325. 

Because of the curtailment of the 
public-works program, it appeared prob- 
eble that imports during the remaining 
3 months of the fiscal year would be 
relatively lower. Export values, on the 
other hand, were expected to be higher 
during the remaining 3 months because 
a large portion of coffee chargeable to 
the 1941-42 quota year was being shipped. 
In addition it was hoped that the unsold 
stocks of sugar and cotton might be dis- 
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posed of during the quarter and that 
current large shipment of sisal and 
bananas would be continued. 

Credit terms continue to be “tight” and 
collections are “normal to slow.” 


Hong Kong 


Economic Conditions 


Lack of shipping facilities was the most 
important single factor in the economic 
situation at Hong Kong during the first 
half of 1941. This resulted in reduced 
volume of trade, hampering of local in- 
dustries, increasing prices and costs, and 
extension of governmental control. 

With respect to the United States, the 
outstanding development was a large in- 
crease in imports of United States goods, 
owing to the cutting off of former sources 
of supply. 


VALUE OF TRADE SLIGHTLY REDUCED 


Official trade statistics show that dur- 
ing the first 5 months of 1941 the Col- 
ony’s imports (U. S. $77,091,000) and ex- 
ports ($U. S. 59,545,000) were 2.3 percent 
lower than in the corresponding period 
of 1940. Imports were 1.1 percent under 
the 5-year average, while exports were 
7.5 percent less. It is likely, however, 
that on a volume basis the trade decline 
was nearer 20 or 25 percent, as prices 
were approximately that much higher 
for the corresponding periods. 


PrICES AND Costs RISE 


Difficulties in obtaining shipping space 
caused prices and living costs to rise, the 
general wholesale price level during the 
first quarter of 1941 being 20.6 percent 
higher than in the same period in 1940. 
Augmented rates for freight and marine 
insurance caused increases in commod- 
ity prices and higher charges for gas and 
electricity. Excessively high rice and 
firewood prices led the local government 
to assume a monopoly of the rice import- 
export trade and to engage in the im- 
portation of firewood. 


LOCAL INDUSTRIES EXPERIENCE 
DIFFICULTIES 


Lack of bottoms hampered the Col- 
ony’s industries—particularly rubber 
footwear, flashlight torches, electric 
bulbs, and cotton shirts—in obtaining 
raw materials and in exporting finished 
products. Adaptation of Hong Kong’s 
production to British Empire require- 
ments necessitated adjustments in pro- 
ducticn causing unsettlement in local 
factories. 

Although Hong Kong’s industries have 
grown rapidly in recent years and have 
contributed appreciably to its prosperity, 
their output is small in comparison with 
the entrepot trade. 


War BENEFITS IMPORTS FROM UNITED 
STATES 
During the period under review im- 
ports from the United States rose con- 
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siderably, mainly because of disruption 
of former supply sources. The United 
States, for a number of products, is now 
almost the sole source. 

While many imports from the United 
States such as metals, machine tools, 
ores, dyes, drugs and chemicals, are sub- 
ject to an import licensing system, this 
requirement has not thus far adversely 
affected American trade with Hong 
Kong. Local importers report, however, 
some difficulty in obtaining export li- 
censes from American authorities. 

No significant change has taken place 
in imports from the United States of 
trucks, automobiles, wheat, flour, and 
ginseng. On the other hand, gasoline 
imports have fallen greatly since the 
Japanese naval blockade has made re- 
export to China more difficult. Tobacco- 
leaf imports rose substantially as a 
result of increased local cigarette pro- 
duction for export to Malaya. 

The sales outlook for United States 
goods in Hong Kong is definitely favor- 
able—dependent, of course, upon the 
international situation. The Colony’s 
important shipbuilding industry, now op- 
erating at peak capacity, is dependent 
upon the United States for its steel sup- 
plies. Canned milk, meats, and other 
foodstuffs, formerly imported to a con- 
siderable extent from the Netherlands, 
Austraha, and the United Kingdom, now 
come from the United States. 

Inability to obtain North China leaf 
tobacco and enlarged local cigarette pro- 
duction for the Malayan market promise 
continuing large purchases of American 
leaf tobacco. 

With the disappearance of German 
firms from the market, the United States 
now supplies the greater share of Hong 
Kong’s substantial imports of chemicals, 
dyestuffs, medicines, and machinery. 

The United States position as prac- 
tically the only source for many com- 
modities will probably continue for some 
time, as former suppliers are not likely 
to renew their competition until after 
the war. 


Jamaica 


Economic Conditions 


The rise in cost of living of working- 
class persons since August 1939, according 
to a weighted index of the Labor De- 
partment of the Jamaican government, 
is as follows: 





, wus t 
Item Weights ee. Tal 
Food 1 | 100 129. 34 
Rent 31 100 106. 9 
Clothing 2 | 100 200 
All other a 100 | 119. 95 
Fuel and cleaning 144} 100 | 145.7 





A law to restrict increases in rents of 
certain types of dwelling houses received 
the assent of the Governor of Jamaica 
Under this law the rent 


July 2, 1941. 
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at which a house was let on January 1, 
1941, may not be increased by more than 
10 percent. The restriction applies to 
houses of a standard maximum monthly 
rental of £10 located within the corpora- 
tion of Kingston and St. Andrew. 


Malta 


Economic Conditions 
RATIONING OF ESSENTIAL COMMODITIES 


For the first time, a uniform ration- 
ing system has been adopted in Malta, 
as provided in an order published in the 
Malta Government Gazette of April 1, 
1941. For the present, the only com- 
modities rationed are sugar, matches, 
laundry soap, and coffee, and in compari- 
son with most rationing scales the 
amounts allowed are fairly generous. 
For example, a family of two to four per- 
sons is allowed two bars of laundry soap 
for each half-monthly period, a family 
of five to eight persons three bars. For 
the same period each person is allowed 
approximately 134 pounds of sugar. 


The system will doubtless be extended 
to other commodities, such as lard, edible 
oils, margarine and butter. Other re- 
strictions now in effect prohibit the sale 
of tinned beef, the sale of tinned milk 
except for infants and invalids, the use 
of sugar for making confectionery, and 
the sale of coal for household use. Gas- 
oline has long beeen subject to severe 
restriction. Kerosene is distributed only 
in accordance with estimated needs, and 
at present no individual is allowed to 
purchase more than half a gallon on any 
one occasion. 


The necessity for a uniform rationing 
system had been realized much earlier, 
and efforts had been made on a partial 
and local basis. The reduction of con- 
sumption of some commodities had 
been effected by limiting the supplies 
released, by permitting sale at a high 
price, and by definitely prohibiting sales 
of specified articles for certain periods. 
These makeshifts, however, did not meet 
the real need of the situation—an equi- 
table distribution of available supplies to 
the whole population. 

The difficulties involved in convoying 
merchant vessels to Malta make it im- 
perative to conserve all imported sup- 
plies to the maximum degree possible, 
and an increasingly strict policy is to 
be expected unless there should be some 
radical change in the _ sea-transport 
situation. 


On the other hand, stocks of most 
essential commodities are understood to 
be ample to meet the necessary demands 
of the community for a long period. By 
far the greater part of the imports into 
Malta consists of essential commodities 
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imported by the government for distribu- 
tion through so-called pools of importers. 


Netherlands 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Various Dairy Producis: Consumption 
Taxes Established —Consumption tax2s 
have been established in the Nather!and; 
for milk and various milk products by an 
order effective from July 3, according to 
Economische Voorlichting, The Ha2eue, 
July 4, 1941. 

These taxes are (in florins): for milk 
delivered to consumers or processors, 1 59 
or 2 per 100 liters, according to locality; 
for condensed skimmed milk, 2.30 per 
100 kilograms; for milk pcewder, 10 to 15 
per 100 kilograms, according to kind; and 
for cheese, from 1 to 14, according to 
variety, etc. 


Netherlands Indies 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Quotas on Multi-Colored 
Woven Goods Extended.—Import quotas 
on multi-colored woven goods were ex- 
tended for a period of 1 year from June 1, 
1941, by decree of the Governor General 
dated May 27, 1941, published as Staats- 
blad No. 159 under the title “Import Reg- 
ulations, Multi-colored Woven Goods, 
1941.” 

The maximum quantities of multi- 
colored woven goods that may be im- 
ported during the new reS:riction pericd 
have been drastically recuced. 

Section (2) of article 2 of the previous 
regulations providing for the reservation 
of certain percentages of the total per- 
missible imports for menufac‘urers in 
the Netherlands is not included in the 
new decree. On the other hand, the 
basis for the calculation of the share of 
an importer in the total trace of ihe 
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above goods has been extended to include 
the year 1940 (now the years 1929-40. 
both inclusive). The other provisions of 
the previous regulations have been 
retained. 

Importation of “Enemy” Goods Pro- 
hibited.—The Committee for Legal Rela- 
tions in Wartime of the Netherlands 
Indies prohibited by decree dated May 
25, 1941, the importation cf ‘‘enemy” 
goods into the Netherlands Ind‘es. Such 
goods comprise (1) goods originating in 
enemy territory, (2) goods in which, in 
the opinion of the Committee, enemy in- 
terests may be directly or indirectly in- 
volved, or (3) goods containing, to the 
extent of 25 percent or more, products 
originating in enemy territory or prcd- 
ucts in which, in the opinion of the 
Committee, enemy interests may be 
directly or indirectly involved. 

Also it is forb:dden to sell, offer for <ale, 
deliver, distribute, or keep in stock for 
sale or for distribution such goods as 
described above that have been imported 
into the customs territory of the Nether- 
lands Indies in violation of the aforesaid 
decree. Such gocds imported during the 
period March 1, 1941, to May 24, 1941, 
both inclusive, may not be sold, offered 
for sale, delivered, distributed, or kept in 
steck for sale or for distribution without 
the permission of the Committee. 


New Caledonia 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Controls.—With the sever- 
ance of relations with metropolitan 
France in September 1940, New Cale- 
donia, having no reserves of gold or for- 
eign exchange, established an Office of 
Exchange Control to work in conjunction 
with the existing Bureau of Economic 
Affairs. 

Control of exchange is based upon the 
amounts of foreign exchange becoming 
available from the sale of export prod- 
ucts, and regulations governing allot- 
ments grant first priority to importers 
of necessities, such as flour, sugar, rice, 
condensed milk, and pharmaceutical 
products. 

Second priority is given importers of 
tools and machinery for industria] pur- 
poses, while third priority covers pay- 
ments of insurance, allowances for busi- 
ness or health voyages to foreign coun- 
tries and voyages necessary for military 
purposes. 

After deductions for these three pur- 
poses, the balance of exchange available 
is allotted to general importers, on the 
bas’s of their average business during 
the period between Ju'y 1, 1937, and July 
1, 1940. 

Foreign companies established in New 
Caledonia are, in principle, required to 
turn over to the Exchange Control the 
equivalent in francs of all foreign ex- 
change cbtained from the sale of New 
Caledonian products in foreign countries. 
So that dividends may be paid to share- 
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holders, however, foreign companies are 
permitted to retain in foreign exchange 
a portion of the profits made on products 
of New Caledonia. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Importation of Specified Products Pro- 
hibited Except Under Special Permit.— 
A prohibition on the importation of 
specified articles except by permit issued 
under special circumstances was estab- 
lished in New Caledonia by a decree of 
May 26, 1941. The list includes certain 
types of automobiles, radio receiving sets, 
musical instruments, confectionery, 
earthenware, glassware, toys, games, bi- 
cycles, photographic apparatus, wines, 
and paste foods. 

For certain other products, including 
various foodstuffs, household furniture 
and sewing machines, a permit from the 
Office of Exchange Control will be re- 
quired, and importers must supply in- 
formation relative to amounts imported 
in 1937, 1938, 1939, and the first half 
of 1940. Licenses will be granted, on the 
basis of business done in those years, 
according to the amount of foreign ex- 
change available at the Office of 
Exchange Control. 


Paraguay 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Commercial Agreement Concluded 


With Canada.—See Canada. 


Portugal 


Transport and Communication 


Railway Service Curtailed—Portuguese 
railway services have been drastically 
curtailed, owing to the lack of coal. On 
the main line between Lisbon and Oporto 
where there were formerly two expre:s 
trains a day, there are now only four a 
week. 


Puerto Rico 


Economic Conditions 
PROSPERITY COMES TO THE ISLAND 


“Prosperity, until recently ‘just around 
the corner,’ has realiy come to Puerto 
Rico, with new highs being recorded in 
business activity, construction, and pay 
rol's,” reports the retiring Governor of 
that Territory. 

Since the fall of 1939, the report of 
the Governor shows, general activity 
throughout the business, agricultural, and 
industrial fields has shown constant in- 
crease, registering new highs during 
nearly 2 years of improvement. Dozens 
of small industries, most of them con- 
sidered still insignificant, have been tak- 
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ing hold in the island during the past 
few months. 

Sugar prices have risen steadily since 
January 1941, and the wages paid sugar 
labor have risen with prices. Coffee 
prices are better than they have been 
for more than a decade, and tobacco 
prices have improved. Service industries 
today find their volume double or triple 
what it was in the fall of 1939. Indus- 
tries engaged in the manufacture of 
goods for local consumption, whether 
of native or imported raw materials, 
have shown similar advancement. 

Although an estimated total of 175,000 
able-bodied males now are unemployed, 
the employment picture is decidedly fa- 
vorable compared with figures for the 
past 10 years. These men form pools of 
unskilled and agricultural labor from 
which the defense construction program 
can draw. Present employment is, how- 
ever, at an all-time high, and all indica- 
tions point to even better employment 
levels during the next 12 months. 

Rum exports continue to set new 
records from month to month as im- 
ported whiskies rise in price in the United 
States market. Even the needlework in- 
dustry is feeling the effect of better prices 
caused by the complete disappearance 
of many foreign sources of supplies. 

The first 6 months of 1941 showed an 
increase of 16 percent over the total elec- 
tric-power production during the same 
period in 1940. Private and _ business 
construction has reached an al!-time 
high, in addition to the greatest govern- 
mental construction program in the his- 
tory of Puerto Rico. Retail and wholesale 
business surveys show tremendous sales 
increases, with even the month of June 
1941 showing an increase instead of the 
usual decrease. 

Although all these statistics show that 
a definite period of prosperity has come 
to Puerto Rico, the report pointed out 
that the peak does not yet seem to have 
been reached. All studies of insular re- 
ports indicate a conclusion that the high 
point of prosperity is yet to come, and 
that the present level, or a higher one, 
of business and living conditions in the 
island will be maintained for some time. 


Sweden 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Wheat and Rye: Export Certificate 
Regulations Continued.—Expiring Swed- 
ish regulations authorizing duty-free im- 
portation of wheat, rye, and flours of 
these, under certificates issued upon the 
previous exportation of Swedish wheat or 
rye, have been continued for 1 year be- 
ginning September 1, 1941, by an ordi- 
nance of June 28, 1941. 

Cotton Wadding: Temporary Du'y In- 
crease Continued.—The temnorary sup- 
plementary duty of 15 crowns per 100 
kilograms applied on cotton wadding im- 
ported into Sweden has been continued 
in effect until June 30, 1943, by an ordi- 
nance of June 20, 1941. 
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Motor Spirits: Application of Internal 
Tax Postponed Another Year—Applica- 
tion of the Swedish internal (excise) tax 
on imported and domestic motor spirits 
has been postponed to July 1, 1942, by 
an ordinance of June 20, 1941. 


[For previous announcement regarding 
postponement of the application of this tax, 
see COMMERCE Reports of July 27, 1940.] 


Switzerland 


Transport and Communication 


Swiss Imports Must Bear High Trans- 
port Charges.—The most important fac- 
tors in the steady rise of commodity 
prices in Switzerland are the multiplica- 
tion costs connected with the transport 
of goods from overseas and, for goods 
of European origin, increased prices at 
the place of purchase. A comparison of 
the freight and insurance charges for 
American goods destined to Switzerland 
over the most frequently employed pre- 
war route and the cheapest route at 
present available shows radical differ- 
ences. 

Before the war shipments from the 
United States to Switzerland could be 
made over an all-water route via Ant- 
werp and the Rhine at a cost of 15 to 20 
Swiss francs per 100 kilograms, plus an 
insurance premium of 2 to 4 per thousand 
of the goods value. For American prod- 
ucts the cheapest route today is direct 
by Swiss ship to Genoa and from there 
to the final destination by rail; the cost 
of transportation is 65 to 75 Swiss francs 
per 100 kilograms, plus transport insur- 
ance of 7 to 10 per thousand and war- 
risk insurance of 6 percent on the value 
of the shipment. 

Even more expensive is the transport 
of the goods via Lisbon, whence they may 
either proceed overland or be trans- 
shipped to a vessel bound for Genoa. 
Transport costs on this route vary be- 
tween 100 and 120 Swiss francs per 100 
kilograms. 

The average increase in freight 
charges since the beginning of the war 
on goods shipped to Switzerland from 
the United States is 600 percent, and the 
cost of insurance has increased 15 times. 

Although the costs for transportation 
cf goods produced on the European con- 
tinent have not climbed so steeply as 
shipping expenses for oversea products, 
they nonetheless are a heavy burden on 
the Swiss importer and exporter. For 
example, a shipment of chemicals from 
Basel to Tralleborg, Sweden, cost before 
the war 69 francs per carload and 0.5 
percent of the goods’ value for insurance, 
while at the present time the figure 
would be 130 francs freight cost and 2 
percent insurance. 

Added to the basic costs of freight and 
insurance, the shipper must expect con- 
siderable charges for warehousing re- 
sulting from weeks and months of delay 
at transshipping points. The amount of 
time that may be lost in transit is im- 
possible to calculate in advance. A re- 
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cent shipment of arachidic oil required 6 
months to travel from Lisbon to Switz- 
erland. 

Swiss Carrier Highway Service In- 
augurated in Spain—On June 30, 1941, 
the first 20 of the 100 motortrucks which 
are to transport Swiss-bound freight 
within Spain between Portuguese and 
French frontiers left Switzerland for Cer- 
bere (on the French-Spanish border). 
The truck service will be operated by the 
Swiss Motor Truck Transportation Syn- 
dicate, “Autotransit.” 

Large quantities of goods have piled 
up in Portugal awaiting transportation 
to Switzerland. The shortage of rail- 
road cars in Spain has been the bottle- 
neck of the overland route from Lisbon 
to Switzerland. 

Trucks are to operate a shuttle service 
between railheads in Portugal and Cer- 
bere, where freight will be transferred 
to Swiss-owned railroad cars. Use of the 
trucks, it is hoped, will materially in- 
crease the amount of freight that can be 
moved overland and release the pressure 
on the Swiss-operated ship service that 
transports Swiss goods between Lisbon 
and Genoa. 


Syria and Lebanon 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Parcel-Post Service from the United 
States Resumed.—Parcel-post service 
from the United States to Syria and 
Lebanon has been resumed, effective 
August 15, 1941, according to a notice 
published in the United States Postal 
Bulletin on August 18. 

|This service had been suspended since 


June 16, 1940, as announced in ForREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of June 29, 1940.| 


Thailand 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Exports of Specified Commodities Sub- 
ject to License —Exports of rice, chemical 
products, medicines, empty gunny bags, 
empty glass bottles, gold, and cement have 
been made subject to license by a series 
of royal decrees published in the Thai 
Government Gazette. 


Trinidad and 
Tobago 


Economic Conditions 


Business in Trinidad continues to re- 
flect the activity in engineering and con- 
struction work. During June $482,475 
worth of machinery was imported, of 
which mining machinery accounted for 
$80,408, agricultural machinery $50,255, 
and electrical machinery $96,696. In 
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May 1941, total imports of machinery 
were valued at $424,387. 

Production of asphalt was estimated at 
3,500 tons for July and at 3,000 tons to 
be produced in August. Exports of 
asphalt during June were: 1,588 tons of 
dried asphalt, and 811 tons of asphalt 
cement, 

The cacao season closed in June, and 
the carry-over at the end of July was 
estimated at 800,000 pounds. Coffee 
production was estimated at 200,000 
pounds for July, and exports totaled 
100,637 pounds for June. 

Production of coconuts and copra has 
dropped sharply because of the employ- 
ment of workers on the construction of 
the military bases. The total production 
is now being used by local manufacturers 
of edible oils. Exportation of copra and 
coconuts was prohibited by order of the 
Control Board, effective July 1. 

Collections have improved as a result 
of increased business activity and the 
greater amount of currency in circula- 
tion. Obligations, both large and small, 
are being met with satisfactory prompt- 
ness. 

Credit continues easy where foreign 
exchange is not involved. 


Tunisia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Combed Esparto: Special Export Tax 
Fired.—A special export tax on combed 
esparto of 50 franc per metric ton, net 
weight, has been fixed by an order of 
June 9, 1941, published in the Journal 
Officiel Tunisien of June 12. 

Fruits and Vegetables: Export Control 
Committee Established.—An export con- 
trol committee, to control and regulate 
the exportation of fruits and vegetables 
from Tunisia, has been established by an 
order of June 5, 1941, published in the 
Journal Officiel Tunisien of June 12. 


United Kingdom 


Economic Conditions 


Production and Wholesale Trade in 
Canned Fish.—An order of the Ministry 
of Food dated July 8 provides that after 
September 1 no person shall, except un- 
der license, engage in the canning of fish 
or sell, offer, or expose for sale by whole- 
sale any canned fish. 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Acquisition of Canadian 
Securities—An order has been issued 
vesting in the Treasury the ownership 
of all bonds held in the United Kingdcm 
of the following Canadian issues: Domin- 
ion 4 percent 1953-58, 342 percent 1950- 
55, 3% percent 1958-63; Ontario 41% per- 
cent 1945-65 and 4 percent 1947. It is 


estimated that the total outstanding is 
about £35,500,000. 
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These securities must be delivered to 
the Treasury on September 15, and pay- 
ments will be made on October 6. The 
liguidation of these issues reduces funded 
Canadian governmental indebtedness in 
the United Kingdom to a little more than 
£11,000,000 (Dominion £1,000,000 and 
Provincial £10,000,000). 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Mine and Well-drilling Machinery: 
Made Stbject to Export License—Ex- 
ports to any destination of mine and 
well-drilling machinery were made sub- 
ject to export license by an order of the 
United Kingdom Board of Trade, effec- 
tive July 10, 1941. 


Uruguay 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Construction Iron: Bank of Republic 
Authorized to Purchase 10,000 Tons.— 
The Bank of the Republic of Uruguay has 
been authorized to purchase up to 10,000 
tons of construction iron, of spec'fications 
to be fixed by the Ministry of Industries 
and Labor, by a decree of May 30, 1941, 
published in the Diario Oficial, July 15, 
1941, Montevideo. These purchases will 
be made direct, without bids, and the iron 
will then be sold to importers and other 
persons justifying their need for this 
product. 

The Control of Exports and Imports 
will issue the necessary import permits, 
and sales prices will be fixed by the Min- 
istry of Industries and Labor, after con- 
sultation with the Bank of the Republic. 


Conventions With Paraguay Estab- 
lishing Mixed Commission for Closer 
Economic Cooperation, and for Facilitat- 
ing Warehousing of Paraguayan Exports, 
Approved.—The Uruguayan Government 
has approved a number of conventions 
between Paraguay and Uruguay, signed 
at Montevideo February 5, 1941. One 
provides for appointment of a mixed 
commission of Paraguayan and Uru- 
guayan technical experts to study the 
possibility of establishing a Paraguayan- 
Uruguayan financial consortium for the 
development of necessary public works 
in Paraguay. Another provides for Uru- 
guayan credits to enable the Bank of 
the Republic of Paraguay to carry on 
warrant operations with Paraguayan ex- 
port products stored in transit in the 
port warehouses of Uruguay. Approval 
is embodied in a decree of June 7, 1941, 
published in the Diario Oficial, July 14, 
1941, Montevideo. The conventions will 
become effective upon exchange of ratifi- 
cations. 

These conventions are two of a num- 
ber of conventions signed bilaterally by 
Paraguay and Uruguay as a result of the 
River Plate Regional Conference, which 
took place at Montevideo during the 
period from January 27 to February 6, 
1941. 
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The same decree also approves five 
other conventions. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of March 
8, 1941, for a notice of the River Plate 
Regional Conference; FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of April 5, 1941, for the signature of 
the two conventions hereby approved; and 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of May 3, 1941, for 
the approval and ratification by Paraguay of 
these two conventions. ] 


Venezuela 


Economic Conditions 


Imports in recent months have re- 
mained at the reduced levels prevailing 
so far this year. On the other hand, 
dollar exchange has been plentiful, and 
a higher percentage of import permits 
has been granted than heretofore. 

With merchants in general unable to 
secure in the United States merchandise 
subject to export-license requirements, 
the import trade, however, was prevented 
from showing improvement. 


AGRICULTURE 


The quota for exports of coffee to the 
United States being filled. Venezuela has 
had to seek new markets. The effort has 
been partially successful in spite of dif- 
ficulties arising from lack of transporta- 
tion facilities. As an experiment, two 
ships flying the Venezuelan flag were 
dispatched to Argentina during July with 
16,600 bags of coffee. If results warrant, 
it is the intention of the steamship com- 
pany to enlarge this service. 

Since the American market for coffee 
will not again be available until October, 
stocks, which are now low, will probably 
increase considerably unless additional 
markets are established. 

Exports of coffee during the first 5 
months of 1941 totaled 496,777 bags of 
60 kilograms each, compared with 210,684 
bags exported during the first 5 months 
of 1940. 

An acute shortage of sugar and rice 
has developed recently, notwithstanding 
the fact that the sugar mills have worked 
at capacity and that considerable quan- 
tities of rice have been received from 
Thailand and South America. Author- 
ization has been granted to the Admin- 
istracion Bienes de la Nacion, which 
regulates the sugar market, to import 
3,500 metric tons of Cuban washed sugar 
to relieve the situation and care for the 
requirements of consumers until the new 
crop starts moving next January. 


MANUFACTURING AND MINING 


Although an American-owned branch 
tire factory was officially inaugurated on 
June 17, it is now reported that actual 
production will not commence until 
October because of lack of trained 
operatives. 

On July 22 a contract was signed be- 
tween the Federal Government and a 
Venezuelan milk company, authorizing 
the latter to import duty-free during a 
period of 15 years all necessary machin- 
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These releases are available from the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce at the 
uniform price of 10 cents each. 


Chemical Developments Abroad in 1940— 
Bermuda, (Pt. 1-65) 
Importation, consumption, and 
sources of supply for chemicals. 


Citric Acid and Calcium Citrate. (Pt. 
1-66) 
A Synopsis of Information—uses; 
production; foreign trade; produc- 
ers, trade associations, and reading 
references. 


The United States Alcoholic Beverage 
Industry—June 1941. (Pt. 3—72) 


A textual and statistical summary of 
the alcoholic beverage industries, 
giving data on sales, production, 
stocks, apparent consumption by 
States and other pertinent infor- 
mation. 


Cassava Industry in Netherlands Indies. 
(Pt. 3-73) 


Expansion of industry; commercial 
forms of cassava; export trade; 
United States leading cassava con- 
sumer; market outlook. 


Market for Office Equipment in China. 
(Pt. 6-42) 
Effects of the war on China’s mar- 
ket for adding and calculating ma- 
chines, cash registers, typewriters, 
and office furniture. 


Precious Stones Industry of India. (Pt. 
T-44) 
India is becoming a more impor- 
tant source for diamonds, rubies, 
pearls, and other precious stones, as 
a result of the war closing other 
markets. 


Rubber Footwear Distribution in the 
United States. (Pt. 10-32) 
The manufacture, sale, and distribu- 
tion of rubber footwear as disclosed 
by the biennial census of manufac- 
tures for 1939. 





ery, equipment, and materials required 
for the construction, maintenance, and 
expansion of its factory. Authorization 
was also granted for the importation 
within 5 to 8 years of certain materials 
for its manufacturing requirements. In 
exchange for these facilities the company 
will produce for the Venezuelan market 
preserved milk and other dairy products 
Similar to those now being imported from 
the United States. 
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Then Read... 


covered in the series. 


Washington, D. C. 








Are you interested in 
CHEMICALS? © 


INDUSTRIAL 
REFERENCE 
SERVICE 
PART 1 


Chemical Developments Abroad in 1940 


The Industrial Reference Service is now carrying ‘‘Annual 
Reviews of Chemical Developments in Foreign Countries 
During 1940.’’ Reviews covering Burma, British Malaya, 
Canada, China, Guatemala, Japan, Newfoundland, Nica- 
ragua, Palestine, Peru, Turkey, and Union of South Africa, 
having already appeared. Some 30 countries remain to be 


Single copies of these reviews may be obtained at 10 
cents each. The entire service, on an annual basis, may be 
had at a cost of $4. Please ask for Part 1, Industrial Ref- 
erence Service—Chemical and Allied Products. Make re- 
mittance to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 


W Interested in Other Commodities? 


If so, write the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce for sample releases from other parts of 
the Industrial Reference Service. 


























Petroleum production during July is 
estimated at 2,821,000 metric tons—an 
increase of approximately 10,000 over 
the preceding month and the highest 
monthly production recorded except in 
October 1939. 


CONGRESS 


On July 17 Congress terminated its 
ordinary session of 1941. Laws relating 
to navigation, civil aviation, labor, coin- 
age, titles of the national merchant 
marine, pastoral fencing, electoral cen- 
sus and elections, official publications, 
and public credit were enacted during 


the session just ended. Amendments to 
the Banking Law, the Organic Law of 
Liquor Revenue, and the Organic Law of 
the National Treasury were authorized. 


TRADE AGREEMENTS 


During the first week of July conversa- 
tions were initiated with the diplomatic 
representatives of several Latin Amer- 
ican countries for the purpose of increas- 
ing and regulating the commercial 
relations between those countries and 
Venezuela by means of provisional trade 
agreements. 
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Aeronautical 
Products 








U. S. EXPORTS 


AIRCRAFT 


INCLUDING PARTS AND ACCESSORIES 


= AN 
= NK 
= NANA 


EACH SYMBOL EQUALS 10 MILLION DOLLARS 











Automotive 
Products 


Exports of automotive products showed 
the usual seasonal decline in June, to- 
taling $24,115,341—31 percent less than 
the $35,007,743 reached in May but 29 
percent more than the $18,624,763 
shipped in June last year. This valu- 
ation is the highest for the month of 
June since 1937. 

Shipments of passenger cars, trucks, 
and most miscellaneous automotive items 
declined from May 1941. The only gains 
were in automobile engines, clutch facing, 
piston rings, differential and transmis- 
sion gears, automobile horns, trailers, 
automobile tire-service equipment, gaso- 
line and oil pumps, and motorboats not 
over 16 gross tons. 

Passenger-car exports numbered 3,885 
units valued at $3,409,562, against 8,782 
at $6,147,380 in May 1941 and 6,309 at 
$3,933,814 in June 1940. Shipments de- 
clined in all price classifications. 

Shipments of trucks totaled 9,374 units 
valued at $9,078,319, compared with 12,- 
910 at $13,659,787 in May 1941 and 8,094 
at $6,538,331 in June 1940. 
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Exports of miscellaneous automotive 
products were valued at $11,627,460 
against $15,200,576 in May 1941 and $8.,- 
152,618 in June of last year. June ship- 
ments in this group included the follow- 
ing (figures for May 1941 and June 1940 
in parenthesis): parts for assembly, $4,- 
903,109 ($5,686,433 in May 1941 and $3,- 
245,090 in June 1940); automobile en- 
gines, $674,821 ($509,428 and $318,118); 
autcmobile parts for replacement, $2,- 
987,145 ($4,077,222 and $5,245,681); au- 
tomobile accessories, $381,144 ($469,374 
and $382,848): second-hand motor ve- 
hicles, $86,820 ($96,174 and $90,531); 
trailers, $98,142 ($72.367 and $34,616); 
garage equipment, $507,374 ($443,651 and 
$326,736) ; motorcycles and parts, $59,- 
830 ($254,287 and $252,383); motor- 
boats, $816,579 ($1,063,813 and $72,781); 
and internal-combustion marine engines, 
$1,112,496 ($2,527,827 and $183,384). 

During the first 6 months of 1941. ex- 
ports of automotive products reached 
$178,870,994 against $144,106,215 in the 
same period of 1940, a gain of 24 per- 
cent. This half-year valuation was the 
highest since 1937. 


® BrAzIL.—Passenger-car sales in the 
Sao Paulo district were 10 percent higher 
during the first 6 months of 1941 than 
in the corresponding period of 1940. 
Contributing to this increase were a suf- 
ficient stock of cars and parts on hand 
continued expansion of industrial enter- 
prises, and better prices for cotton and 
ihe financing of the coffee crop, prin- 
cipally after April when conditions in the 
interior improved. 

The trade is optimistic as to the next 
6 months. Demand for second-hand 
cars was also good and is considered 
stronger than for new cars. 

Demand for motor trucks increased 
steadily, being considered excellent by 
dealers. The chief demand came from 
the interior, heavy purchases being made 
also by the Government for various pub- 
lic-works project. Diesel-powered trucks 
continued ‘to enjoy a preference. De- 
mand would be still better were there no 
fear that within a few months higher 
prices for and a shortage of motor fuel 
are likely to prevail. 

Sales of motorbusses increased 10 
percent over the similar period of 1940, 
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Diesel-powered units comprising the de- 
mand almost exclusively. The increased 
sale was accounted for not only by the 
establishment of new bus lines but also 
by the change-over of a large number of 
old busses from gasoline to Diesel en- 
gines. 

Demand for replacement parts was 
good. 


@ Peru—Imports of motor’ vehicles 
numbered 920 passenger cars and 1759 
trucks and busses during the first 6 
months of 1941, against 1,103 and 812, 
respectively, in the same pericd of 1940. 
All were American except 1 Swedish and 
5 British passenger cars in 1941 and 2 
British, 1 German, and 9 Italian passen- 
ger cars in 1940. 


Chemicals 
Agricultural Chemicals 


@ CHILE.—The only scurce for potassium- 
sodium nitrate mixtures imported into 
the United States, exceeding $1,000,000 
annually is Chile. Imports of this com- 
modity from Chile amounted to more 
than 22,000 short tons valued at $465,700 
during the first 5 months of 1941. 


@ KenyAa—During May 660 tons of 
pyrethrum were shipped from Kenya, of 
which 640 went to the United States. 


Industrial Chemicals 


@ New ZEALAND.—Heavy chemicals 
needed by New Zealand industries are on 
hand in sufficient quantities to last sev- 
eral months. Negotiations-are proceed- 
ing with representatives of the United 
Kingdom in the United States regarding 
imports of future requirements in accord 
with Empire and United States priorities 
and licensing system. United States 
firms seeking outlets in New Zealand 
should apply to British Purchasing 
Mission. 


@ Spain.—Recent official figures showed 
a production of iron pyrites in Spain of 
104,722 tons during the first 4 months of 
1941, but no figures are available on pro- 
duction of copper pyrites. Late in June 
two Spanish vessels cleared from Span- 
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ish ports with approximately 16,000 tons 
of copper pyrites for the United States, 
but, the first of July, one of the vessels 
was being held at Gibralter on instruc- 
tions from the Spanish Government. 
Substantial purchases of copper and iron 
pyrites from the Spanish- and French- 
owned mines have been made for ship- 
ment to Germany. 

Imports of pyrites into the United 
States from Spain during the first 5 
months of 1941 amounted to 26,500 tons, 
valued at $69,000, representing only 30 
percent of the total imports of pyrites 
during the 5-month period. Spain sup- 
plied 80 percent of the pyrites imported 
curing the entire year of 1940, or 325,600 
tons valued at $790,200, and 59 percent of 
the total imported in 1939, or 282,700 tons 
valued at $738,400. 


Organic Chemicals 


@ ARGENTINA—The three projects for 
the manufacture of acetic acid in Argen- 
tina are still in a preliminary stage, since 
considerable difficulty has been encoun- 
tered in starting production. One of the 
three firms is affiliated with a French 
company manufacturing rayon yarns 
locally. 

The United States exported to Argen- 
tina 546,900 pounds, valued at $40,500, of 
acetic acid (100 percent) and 55,000 
pounds, valued at $6,600, of the acetic 
anhydride in 1939, and 212,000 pounds, 
valued at $16,200, of acetic acid and 6,900 
pounds, valued at $900, of the acetic 
anhydride in 1940. 


@ Inp1a.—Prices of dyestuffs rose 20 per- 
cent owing to the activity immediately 
following the Government of India’s re- 
cent action in freezing Japanese assets. 
Subsequently there was a decline, but the 
price level still remains at 10 percent 
above the previous levels. 

The Indian Government has been re- 
quested by importers having quotas for 
importation from Japan for permission 
to transfer those quotas to the United 
States. Some time, however, will elapse 
before decision is reached on this point. 
The existing shortage of sulphur, black 
naphthalene, and certain vat dyes has 
been accentuated by discontinuance of 
imports from Japan. Imports of these 
during the first 10 months of 1940 
amounted to $1,000,000. 


Construction 


@ CanapA.—The contract awarded for a 
power plant valued at $50,000,000, at 
Shipshaw, Province of Quebec, brought 
the value of new contracts awarded dur- 
ing June 1941 to the all-time monthly 
high for the Province of $64,435,500. 


@ CHILE.—Maximum prices of cement at 
various shipping points were established 
recently by the Chilean Government. 
The price in carload lots, placed at La 
Calera Station, was increased to 14.75 
pesOs per bag of 4215 kilograms. 
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@ NETHERLANDS WEST INDIES.—Construc- 
tion of private dwellings—mounting 
steadily for several years—continued 
active in the second quarter of 1941. Ex- 
cept for a few items, the United States 
is sole supplier of building materials to 
Curacao. 


@ PHILIPPINE ISLANDS.— Private con- 
struction slumped in May to the lowest 
level in several years. Permits for new 
construction were confined primarily to 
small residential and commercial build- 
ings, mainly in the Tondo district of 
Manila, recently destroyed by fire. 
Government construction continues on 
a large scale, mostly outside of Manila. 

Demand for building materials con- 
tinues active, with considerable difficulty 
experienced in securing supplies to meet 
current requirements. A large part of 
available supplies was taken over for 
Government use. Arrivals in May were 
substantial, with most items showing 
considerable increases over both the pre- 
ceding month and the same month of 
1940. The bulk of the material, how- 
ever, was earmarked for delivery to Gov- 
ernment entities and, therefore, did not 
materially help to replenish depleted 
stocks. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee and Cocoa 


@ Brazit.—The latest estimate of the 
current Sao Paulo coffee crop—5,884,350 
bags of 60 kilograms each—was pub- 
lished June 5 by the Instituto do Café. 
News from the interior indicates a very 
meager harvest. 

While weather conditions were favor- 
able for harvesting, effects of the 
drought already have become so pro- 
nounced as to prejudice seriously 1942- 
43 prospects. Without early rains—un- 
likely at this season—many coffee trees 
may be destroyed or permanently 
damaged. 

Exports from Santos during June 1 to 
15, 1941, amounted to 195,219 bags, com- 
pared with 214,263 bags during the same 
fortnight in 1940. Since the beginning 
of the crop year on July 1, 1940, there 
have been exported from Santos 8,309,- 
577 bags, against 9,627,959 during the 
same period of the preceding crop year. 
Port stocks on June 15 stood at 1,160,890, 
compared with 1,805,181 on June 15, 
1940. On May 31, 1941, there were avail- 
able in the port 1,078,426 bags. 

Shipments from Rio were very light 
and amounted to 25,717 bags, against 
77,560 bags during the preceding fort- 
night and 94,344 bags during the period 
June 1 to 15, 1940. Exports for the crop 
year up to June 15 amounted to 2,002,947 
bags, a decrease of about 35 percent from 
the previous similar period. Port stocks 
at Rio increased from 263,356 bags on 
May 31 to 303,006 on June 15. 
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Exports from Victoria amounted to 
9,010 bags, compared with 3,715 during 
the preceding fortnight. Shipments 
from that place continued to be ham- 
pered by a shortage of steamer space. 
Contrary to the trend noted in Santos 
and Rio, port stocks decreased from 
61,530 bags on May 31 to 52,013 on 
June 15. 

@ Ecuapor.—Cacao deliveries at the 
port of Guayaquil: 


[In quintals of 101.4 pounds] 








| June Jan. 1 to June 30 
Grade |__| 

| 1941 | 1940 | 1941 1940 

— BETTS GOMES 
Arriba grade | 8,013 | 5,579 | 168,679 | 85, 548 
Machala grade 3,456 | 4, 408 | 19, 414 13, 351 
Other grades | 3,833 | 3,559) 32,472 20, 109 
Total | 15,302 | 13,546 | 220,565 | 119, 008 








Total cacao exports from Ecuador 
from June 1 to June 30, 1941, amounted 
to 10,296,336 kilograms valued at $US1,- 
592,164, compared with 5,684,267 kilo- 
grams valued at $US1,140,040 exported 
during June 1940. 

Quotations in June continued at about 
the May average. Following is a com- 
pilation of average, maximum, and 
minimum cacao quotations in June as 
compared with May (per quintal of 101.4 
pounds) : 





Item June 1941 


May 1941 








Average__._| 96 sucres ($6.40) 
Maximum.| 103 sucres ($6.87) - 
Minimum | 94 sucres ($6.26) _- 


| 112.10 sucres ($7.47). 
120.00 sucres ($8). 
105.00 sucres ($7). 





The 1941 crop estimates exceed the 
1840 crop by over 50 percent. Weather 
conditions are favorable. 


@ GUATEMALA—The Guatemala coffee 
market continued inactive during July 
1941 pending announcement of new mar- 
keting and control regulations for the 
i941-42 crop. A slightly larger crop is 
expected for that season, though produc- 
tion in most lowland sections is again 
reported below normal and of inferior 
quality. 

Exports of Guatemalan coffee during 
the periods corresponding to the months 
of July 1941, July 1940, and June 1941: 


[Bags of 60 kilograms each] 





| 





| 
| 4weeks | 4 weeks 4 weeks 
Hulled (Oro) June 26 | May 30 | June 28 
to July | toJune | to July 
24, 1941 | 26, 1941 | 25, 1940 
Canada 3, 350 4, 520 | : 
China = | 1, 088 | ees 
United States 99 | 10, 742 | 33, 115 
British Honduras } 38 a de ee 3 
Philippine Islands | 676 | 
Chile ha RR 109 
Total 4, 575 17,043 | 33,224 








BUY cou TO DAY| 
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Total exports of coffee during the 
1940-41 Guatemalan crop year (August 
30, 1940 to July 24, 1941), have been: 





Bags of 60 











Country of destination | kilograms 

United States ‘ ee SE 652, 155 
Canada-.-.--- Fe ta ‘ian 19, 694 
| ee ; Were 10, 525 
ESSE Raa 2, 388 
Philippine Islands -___-_-_- ae 1, 249 
ee eee ee 1, 433 

ge A ee ae eS 687, 444 





Fish and Products 


@ CanapA.—The salmon pack in British 
Columbia this season as of July 19, 1941, 
amounts to 191,997 cases, compared with 
197,068 cases at this time last year. The 
Dominion Department of Fisheries fur- 
ther notes that the brood year, or cycle 
year, varies between 4 and 5 years, de- 
pending on the fishing area. Thus, the 
catch for this season should properly be 
compared with the catch for the cor- 
responding period in both comparable 
brood years, 1937 (100,435 cases) and 
1936 (178,267 cases). 

Comparative figures showing the pack 
by species for these periods: 














Species | 1941 | 1940 1937 | 1936 
| 
| | 

48-pound| 48-pound |48-pound |48-pound 

| cases cases cases cases 
Sockeye___.---- __.| 110, 246 | 143,868 | 70,750 | 100, 883 
OS 9, 383 9, 672 7,696 | 12,113 
Steelheads_--_---- 590 285 269 | 242 
Bluebacks- ------- 21, 465 14, 017 10, 576 22, 823 
Cohoe- -- -- ...--| 38,264 20. 776 8, 110 23, 093 
| Mees 9, 683 6, 378 654 9, 101 
tea dieunie 2, 366 2, 072 2,380 | 10,012 
| ERS: 191, 997 | 197,068 | 100, 435 178, 267 











The return of the southern fishermen 
to the fishing grounds and the excellent 
volume of catch this season make the 
outlook favorable for attainment of the 
goal of 1,700,000 cases—necessary if the 
British Government’s order for 1,200,000 
cases of canned salmon is to be filled. 

Prices on canned salmon have been 
set for some time now, and are based on 
the final offer of the British Government 
for its order for 1,200,000 cases. For 
half-pound flats the rate is not more 
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Increase in Coffee Import 
Quota 


Pursuant to provisions of article 
VII of the Inter-American Coffee 
Agreement (Treaty Series 970) the 
quota for imports of coffee into the 
United States from countries 
which are not signatories of the 
agreement is to be increased in 
proportion to the increase in the 
quotas for countries which are sig- 
natories of the agreement, author- 
ized by the resolution of the Inter- 
American Coffee Board on August 
2, 1941. By virtue of this resolu- 
tion of the Board the total quota 
for the signatory countries for the 
current quota-year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1941, will be increased, 
effective August 11, 1941, from 15,- 
804,757 bags of 60 kilograms net to 
16,239,240 bags. The correspond- 
ing increase in the quota for non- 
signatory countries is from 360,- 
932 bags to 370,854 bags. 











than $13.75 for Grade One, $10 for 
Grade Two, and $6.25 for Grade Three, 
and the usual differentials for quarter- 
pound flats and 1-pound talls. This 
price represents a cut of 25 cents, for 
the canners had asked $14 for Grade 
One. Prices for talls are $1.25 less, and 
the quarter (sockeye) is $8.62' for 
number ones, $6.75 for number twos, and 
$4.3712 for number threes. 


@ JAPAN.—Japanese shipments of canned 
salmon to the United States and Amer- 
ican possessions during the first 5 
months of 1941 were slightly above 
normal in volume. Exports during the 
period totaled 4,701 cases, of which 
3,001 cases were sent to Hawaii, 1,200 
to continental United States, and 500 to 
Samoa. 

As usual, shipments to continental 
United States consisted entirely of sal- 
mon smoked in olive oil, while the bulk 
of the exports to Hawaii consisted of 
“red tidbit.”” There were only two ship- 
ments of “pink,” one amounting to 500 
cases for Samoa and the other 100 cases 
for Hawaii. Total shipments were 2,901 
cases of “red titbit,” 1,200 cases of 
salmon smoked in olive oil, and 600 
cases of pink salmon. 

So far the trade volume with the 
United States has not fulfilled predic- 
tions that Japan will make efforts to 
sell large quantities of canned salmon 
in American markets, because most of 
its exports in previous years went to 
Great Britain. Some increase may be 
effected in shipments to Africa, Asia, 
and Oceania, but these markets are 
decidedly limited in their requirements. 


Fruits and Nuts 


@ CanaApa.—The preliminary estimate of 
the fruit crops in Canada shows a re- 
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duction in the apple, pear, and grape 
crops, compared with the 1940 yield. 

While prospective production of apples 
in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick is 
above last year’s, the crop in Quebec, 
Ontario, and British Columbia is con- 
s'derably below that of 1940. Canadian 
production this year is estimated at 
3,884,200 barrels, against 4,292,300 bar- 
rels, for the preceding crop. 

Although a reduction in the yield of 
pears in 1941 is reported in Nova Scotia 
and Ontario, an 11 percent increase is 
expected in British Columbia. 

Estimated 1941 fruit crops and revised 
estimates for 1940: 





Fruit | 1940 | 1941 





| 4,292,300 | 3, 884, 200 


Apples barrels 

Pears bushels. -_| 576, 300 | 555, 600 
Plums and prunes do | 214, 300 248, 900 
Peaches do | 787, 000 813, 600 
Apricots do } 56, 400 68, 000 
Cherries do....| 157, 400 186, 000 
Grapes pounds 52, 727, 200 52, 575, 000 





@ CuHiInA.—Estimated production of wal- 
nuts in the Tientsin consular district in 
the 1940-41 crop year was about 9,000,000 
to 10,000,000 pounds—a gain of about 50 
percent over the preceding year when 
the crop was damaged by floods. Re- 
ported sales of walnut kernels made by 
Chinese dealers to local exporters in the 
1940-41 crop year totaled 69,321 native 
cases (about 95 pounds each), which was 
464 percent greater than in the pre- 
ceding year and 74 percent more than 
in the 1938-39 season. 

Prices at which these reported sales 
were made in the 1940-41 season ranged 
from FRB$40 to FRB$160 per half quintal 
(110 pounds), compared with from 
FRB$55 to FRB$140 in the preceding 
year and from FRB$30 to FRB$78 in the 
1938-39 season. 

Exports of walnut kernels from Tien- 
tsin to the United States up to June 10 
in the 1940-41 season amounted to 6,- 
919,295 pounds, an increase of 89 per- 
cent over the preceding year. 

Shipments of shelled and unshelled 
walnuts to markets other than the United 
States declined to 46,177 cases (of 55 
pounds each) in the 1940-41 season. 

Walnut kernel stocks now on hand in 
Tientsin are estimated by local exporters 
at 800 to 950 native cases (75,000 to 
90,000 pounds), of which about 80 per- 
cent are thought to be of good quality. 

According to information received by 
Tientsin exporters, the coming walnut 
harvest (1941-42 crop year) will prob- 
ably be slightly less than this season’s, 
but it is too early to make an accurate 
prediction. 


Grain and Products 


For the 1940-41 season just closed, im- 
ports of wheat and flour in terms of 
wheat to China, Japan, and Manchuria 
have totaled 14,411,000 piculs (1 picul 

133.33 pounds) compared with 10,966,- 
000 piculs for 1939-40 and the average 
1933-34 to 1938-39 of 11,234,000 piculs; 
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of these the American share was 5,394,- 
000 piculs in 1940-41, 3,379,000 piculs in 
1939-40, and 1,193,000 piculs in the 5-year 
average. 

Prospects for the new season 1941-42 
are for materially decreased imports, due 
primarily to dearth of shipping space, 
advanced foreign prices, larger supplies 
of wheat in the Orient, exchange and 
financing difficulties, and probably a 
somewhat larger rice crop. 

The combined 1941 wheat crops for 
China, Manchuria, and Japan are ten- 
tatively estimated at 364,000,000 piculs, 
compared with 354,000,000 in 1940, 342,- 
000,000 in 1939, and the 1934-38 average 
of 365,000,000 piculs. 

Wheat carry-over figures are indefinite 
but are believed slightly above last sea- 
son though below average. 

Stocks of flour at producing and con- 
suming centers in China are larger than 
usual—built up to this unusual extent by 
imports during the season just closed. 
Because of spoilage, it is not practicable 
to increase such stocks much further. 
Flour stocks are extremely low in Man- 
churia and Japan, but wheat surplies in 
government hands in Manchuria are 
fairly large, Judging by reports on col- 
lections and the small amounts allotted 
to mills. In Japan, it appears, some 
significant quantities of wheat are still 
carried over in the country even when 
allowances for material increases in con- 
sumption are made. 


Production in China, Japan, and Man- 
churia, 5-Year Average 1934-38, 1939, 
1940, and Preliminary Estimate for 
1941 














{In 1,000 piculs] 
‘hi rae Man- | +4, 
| China | Japan churia lotal 
! 
one “a —| 
5-year average, 1934 
1938 327, 700 | 21,348 | 15,468 | 364, 516 
1939 300, 000 | 27,489 | 14,054 | 341, 543 
1940 315,000 | 29,761 | 12,401 | 357. 162 


1941 324,000 | 26,143 | 14,054 364, 197 





Imports Into China, Japan, and Man- 
churia of Non-Oriental Wheat and 
Flour in Terms of Wheat 


[In 1,000 piculs 





| 


| 
| Man- 


China | Japan churia 
1938-39 5,515 | 4,140 | 11,234 
1939-40 8, 343 2,623 | 10, 966 
1940-41 11, 349 2, 387 14, 411 





@ Brazit.—Rice traders in Rio Grande 
do Sul resumed business in June after 
an almost complete halt in May as a 
result of a flood. No rice of export qual- 
ity was available. By the end of June, 
when it was fairly certain that the rice 
crop in this State would be about one- 
half of the normal 5,000,000 bags (un- 
milled) , the Federal Government banned 
the exportation of rice from Brazil. 
In some districts the loss of the crop 
was more than 50 percent, in others less 
than 30 percent. The crop that could be 
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saved is estimated at not more than 
2,500,000 bags, unmilled, of poor quality. 
A quantity of selected grades will be 
saved for seed, with practically none 
available for consumption. 

The following table shows shipments of 
rice of all varieties and classes from 
Porto Alegre since the beginning of the 
present crop year (April 1, 1941, to March 
31, 1942), with comparative figures for 
the same period of 1940: 




















April-June 
Item 

1940 1941 
ae ee eaeeiae meats, eats 

Bags Bags 
To domestic markets 424, 279 243, 711 
To foreign markets. - a 120, 989 62, 914 
( ------| 946,98 306, 626 





Blue Rose shipments from Porto 

Alegre consisted of milled product ex- 
clusively and amounted to 61,097 bags 
in June, against 5,996 in May and 122,712 
bags in June 1940. Shipments of rice 
from Pelotas, State of Rio Grande do 
Sul, during June 1941 were 50,775 bags 
to domestic markets. None was shipped 
to foreign markets. 
@ CusA.—Total rice imports during June, 
according to private data, amounted to 
307,692 pockets (30,769,200 pounds) of 
American rice, 1,749 pockets (174,900 
pounds) of rice from the Dominican Re- 
public, and 2,450 sacks (548,800 pounds) 
of Oriental rices. 

The same sources give total rice im- 
ports during the period January—June 
as follows: 





From— Bags | Pounds 

ene ecient as taeneaait 
Rangoon mar ; 44, 700 10, 012, 800 
Calcutta : 17, 731 3, 075, 744 
Ecuador : se 10, 000 1, 000, 000 
Kohsichang 9, 500 2, 128, 000 
Dominican Republic 9, 146 914, 900 
Subtotal... . ‘ as 87, OSO 17, 131, 444 
American (pockets) . 2, 153, 574 | 215, 357, 400 
Total_. 232, 488,844 232, 488, 844 





Unofficial statistics indicate these 
stocks, arrivals, and withdrawals during 
June 1941: 





| Stocks on 


Stocks on - 
| Habana | Arrivals | Habana | a 4 
Item | wharves,| during | wharves, “et S 
Ist of | month | end of | sau 
month | | montn | ™0n 
American. 
Pockets 399,544; 246, 542 374, 937 211, 149 
Pounde. _ 33, 954, 400 24, 654, 200 37, 493, 700 21, 114, 900 
All other 
Page 26, 793 4,199 14, 912 16, 080 
Pounds 5. 257, 682 723, 700 3,092, 288, 2, 889, 044 
T OE 2 3% 
pounds 39, 212, 038 25, 377, 900 40, 585, 988 24, 003, 944 





@ FRENCH INDOCHINA.—AlIrivals of paddy 
at the Cholon mills during May amounted 
to 128,611 metric tons, bringing total ar- 
rivals since the first of the year to 760,000 
metric tons, compared with 861,481 dur- 
ing the corresponding period of 1940. 
Exports in May totaled 133,938 metric 
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tons. Exports from January 16 to May 
15: 514,535 tons, against 816,620 in the 
same period of 1940. 

The paddy market was firm during 
May. Millers found it difficult to obtain 
from the interior sufficient quantities to 
meet current needs. Average price dur- 
ing May of paddy for No. 1 rice was 6.59 
piastres per 100 kilograms, including 
duty (1 piastre=$0.2234). 

On April 29, 1941, the Government 
General limited the maximum price for 
paddy for No. 1 rice delivered at Cholon 
to 4.10 piastres and the minimum price 
to 3.90 piastres per picul of 68 kilograms 
gross. 


The white rice market was reported 
firm during May in sympathy with paddy 
prices. The average price of No. 1 white 
rice, 25 percent broken, was 11.75 piastres 
per 100 kilograms, including duty. 


Sugars and Products 


@ CanapA.—Maple-sirup and sugar pro- 
duction in 1941 is estimated (in terms of 
maple sirup) at 2,276,400 Imperial gal- 
lons, compared with 3,099,000 gallons 
produced in 1940 and the 10-year 
(1930-39) average of 2,486,500 gallons. 
As usual roughly 10 percent of the pro- 
duction figure represents sugar (2,390,000 
pounds). 


Average prices paid ($1.54 per gallon 
and 17.5 cents per pound) for this year’s 
maple crop were higher than at any 
time in the past 10 years. With a small 
carry-over from last year and a smaller 
crop this season, demand was brisk and 
the bulk of the crop moved easily at 
prices 20 cents per gallon and 2.5 cents 
per pound above 1940 levels. 

Exports of maple products during the 
fiscal year ended March 31, 1941, con- 
sisted of 376,364 gallons of maple sirup 
and 4,559,671 pounds of maple sugar, 
against 207,281 gallons and 6,750,670 
pounds in the preceding crop year. Ex- 
pressed in terms of maple sirup, this 
means a decrease of 55,892 gallons. 

During the 3 months April-June 1941, 
exports in terms of maple sirup totaled 
344,863 gallons, of which 136,217 gallons 
were exported as maple sirup and the 
remainder as maple sugar. Exports 
during the corresponding 3 months in 
1940 were 319,006 gallons of maple sirup, 
and 1,145,435 pounds of maple sugar were 
exported. 

The output of the sugar-refining in- 
dustry changed but little during 1940. 
Production of sugar of all kinds amounted 
to 1,156,807,190 pounds—943,204,679 from 
cane, 213,602,511 from beets. Cane- 
sugar production declined by 44,061,812 
pounds, beet sugar rose by 44,282,168. 
Granulated sugar comprises more than 
86 percent of the total sugar produced. 

Prices of refined sugar at the factory 
were higher in 1940 than in the preceding 
year. Sugar of all kinds rose from 4.24 
to 4.84 cents per pound. Granulated 
sugar rose from 4.27 cents to 4.87, yellow 
sugar from 3.77 cents to 4.42, icing sugar 
from 4.76 cents to 5.43. 
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Sugar and Byproducts 





Products 1939 1940 


| 
Pounds | Pounds 


Sugar, total_ 1, 156, 586, 834 | 1, 156, 807, 190 


Granulated -_- 990, 974,596 | 995,612, 184 
Yellow or brown | 125,238,407 | 122,714, 595 
Pulverized or icing | 31,648,832! 30,753,491 
Fruit_- 4, 170, 424 | 3, 424, 878 
Loaf. _ - } 4, 554, 575 4, 302, 042 
Sirups (not including mo- | | 
lasses) _____ _- .-| 5,913,488] 4,958,412 
Molasses, total 52,954,724 | 74,923, 534 
Made from cane 14,938,324 | 15, 820, 784 
Made from beet 47,196,400 | 59, 102, 750 
Beet pulp, wet and dried___| 166,778,000 | 212, 516, 000 
Other products, value $46, 382 | $54, 995 
Total value of products $49, 896,763 | $57, 274, 122 





@ Cusa.—Exports of Cuban sugar dur- 
ing the period January 1 to June 15, 
1941, totaled 1,485,132 Spanish long tons, 
tons, against 1,212,392 in the correspond- 
ing period of 1940. (1 Spanish long ton 
=2,240 Spanish pounds of 1.014 pounds 
avoirdupois.) Shipments to the United 


States: 1,396,078 tons. compared with 
Exports to so-called “world” 


880,051. 
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markets totaled 89,054 tons during the 
period, compared with 332,341 in the 
equivalent 1940 period. 

The stock of sugar on hand June 15, 
1941, was 2,017,324 tons, compared with 
2,129,804 tons on the same date in 1940. 

Exports of high-test molasses: 





Jan. 1 to June 15, 
inclusive 
Class 


1940 1941 


Gallons Gallons 
Blackstrap (final) molasses 97, 315, 940 71, 603, 021 
High-test (invert) molasses 74, 549, 786 | 146, O88, 528 
Invert sirups 5, 513, 176 3, 933, 932 
Potal 177, 368, 902 | 221, 625, 481 





Vegetables and Products 


@ Canapa.—The seed-potato acreage in 
New Brunswick entered for certification 
for the 1941 season shows a decrease of 
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3,800 acres from 1940’s 16,183 acres. 
Of the varieties planted “Green Moun- 
tains” leads, with an acreage of 5,679 
entered for certification; “Katahdin,” 
introduced several years ago and a 
favorite in the South American markets, 
is second with 4,282 acres; “Bliss 
Triumph,” 1,735, “Irish Cobblers,” 514: 
several other varieties, combined, 114. 

Outlook for seed-potato markets is not 
especially encouraging. Growers believe 
that, to dispose of their crops, they will 
have to secure markets, if possible, in the 
North American Continent. South 
American markets may take the normal 
supply, provided transportation becomes 
available and freight rates do _ not 
increase sharply. 

Better prices are expected in 1941 than 
prevailed in 1940, when prices ranged 
from 60 to 75 cents for table stock and 
$1 to $1.25 for seed stock per barrel of 
165 pounds in carload lots. 


@ Canary ISLANDS.—The 1940-41 onion- 
seed crop is now expected to yield some 
180,000 to 200,000 pounds, of which about 
60 percent will be Yellow Bermuda, 35 
percent White Crystal, 5 percent Red 
Bermuda. There is practically no carry- 
over from the 1939-40 crop year. 

Cultivation conditions were hit by 
potash shortage, but unusually favorable 
germination factors brought bigger 
yields than in 1939-40—to go mostly to 
the United States. 


@ Cusa.—Yucca-flour production is esti- 
mated at 9,000,000 pounds annually— 
one-third used in foodstuff manufacture 
and the rest for laundry starch. This 
product is manufactured in about 35 
small plants, with the largest output 
from August to April—a period when the 
yucca plant’s starch content is highest. 

Yucca flour is made in Cuba in three 
unbleached qualities for edible purposes 
(quality being largely a matter of fine- 
ness) and in one quality—a rough milled 
sun-dried product—for manufacture of 
laundry starch, this latter commodity 
accounting for most of the output. Only 
one factory, it is said, has obtained 
equipment to produce bleached yucca 
starch suitable for use in the United 
States. 

Annual! capacity of this plant is about 
24,000 100-pounds bags, though this out- 
put could reportedly be increased sev- 
eral times, at little additional cost. 

Aside from the yucca required for 
domestic consumption as a vegetable and 
for yucca-flour manufacture, there is 
sufficient production for manufacture of 
more than 5,000,000 pounds of flour for 
export during the next 12 months. 


Lumber and 
Products 


@ Barpsapos.—The outlock for United 
States lumber imports into Barbados at 
the end of the second quarter of 1941 
was not particularly bright—partly be- 
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cause of import restrictions and diversion 
of trade to Canada. 

Pitch pine from the Southern States, 
because of proximity to West Indian 
markets and its excellence for use in 
semi-tropical climate, was formerly fa- 
vored. A war measure, however, restricts 
imports from countries outside the 
British Empire. Before any article may 
be imported it must be shown that it is 
“essential” to the island and not obtain- 
able within the Empire. American pitch 
pine imports have been affected by th’s 
ruling. 

Normally Barbados consumed about 
3,000 M board feet annually. Lumber 
dealers’ efforts to win entry for pitch pine 
have been partly rewarded, since the 
government recently granted a permit 
for importation of 300 M board feet from 
the United States. 

Douglas fir has been replacing pitch 
pine locally, but the preference is for 
pitch pine—particularly desirable for 
flooring. Rugs or floor coverings of any 
kind are not customarily used in Bar- 
bados, and a wood that stands hard usage 
is a necessity. Pitch pine will, there- 
fore, undoubtedly find a ready market 
when it is again permitted to compete 
without restriction. 

Cooperage has been an important itcm 
of import from the United States, the 
trade annually running into several 
thousand dollars. 

During 1940 United States exports of 
tight staves to Barbados amounted to 
970,000, valued at $46,965; tight heading, 
40.677 sets, valued at $17,792; tight 
shooks, 375 sets, valued at $2.199; and 
2,169 tight empty barrels, casks, and 
hogsheads, valued at $4,885. 

To conserve American exchange, lccal 
authorities have been endeavoring to lo- 
cate new sources of supply, and a trial 
shipment has been ordered from British 
Columbia. It is doubtful, however, 
whether Canada will be able to replace 
the United States as a source of cooper- 
age imports. 


@ CANADA. — Forest conservation and 
preservation in the Province of New 
Brunswick were subjects of discussion at 
the meeting of the Canadian Forestry 
Association in July. Lumbering is the 
most important basic industry of the 
Province. The value of New Brunswick's 
lumber products for 1940 is placed «at 
$41,000,000, lumber exports at $34 273.,- 
000, home consumption at $6,727,000. 


@® JamaicA.—During 1940 total imports 
of Douglas fir, pitch and white pine, 
rough and dressed, amounted to 15 999 
M board feet, valued at $743,939, ccm- 
pared with 16,234 M board feet, valued 
at $709,418, for 1939. 


@ PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. — Log exports 
during the first 5 months of 1941 de- 
clined nearly 14 percent compared with 
the same period of 1940, but sawn 
lumber exports gained 79 percent, while 
the combined total showed an increase 
of 19 percent. Exports of logs and 
lumber, by countries, during the first 
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5 months of 1941 and 1940 are given 
below. 


[In M board feet] 





Total 5 months 
Item 


1940 1941 

Logs and timber: 

United States 428 553 

Japan 39, 485 29, 727 

China 16, 386 | 20, 379 

Australia 775 472 

Korea 2, 117 

Other countries 9 3 

Total 59, 200 51, 134 

Lumber | 

United States 8, O60 17, 21 

Great Britain 5, 151 | 6, 229 

Australia 1, 967 1, 342 

China 1, 430 4, O83 

Hong Kong 93 4, 690 

British Africa 2, 201 2, 381 


Portuguese Africa 1,114 47 
Other countries 34! 487 


Total 20), 366 36, 477 


Grand total 70, 566 87, 611 





Log purchases by Japan and China 
were curtailed by shipping scarcity. Al- 
though sawn-lumber shipments to the 
United States were large, the most sig- 
nificant gain was in exports to China 
and various British Empire destinations. 
@ PueERTO Rico.—Practically no lumber 
or timber products of domestic origin are 
exported. Imports, on the other hand, 
furnish a very large part of all the lum- 
ber used. About 90 percent comes from 
the United States and most of the rest 
from Cuba, the Dominican Republic, and 
other countries of the West Indies and 
Central America. 

Chief species now imported from the 
United States are southern pine and 
Douglas fir. During the first quarter of 
1941 the value of imports to southern 
pine, dressed, was $758,771, compared 
with $258,146 during the same period of 
1940; southern pine, rough, $114,704, 
against $75,542 (1940); and Douglas fir, 
dressed, $71,957, against $55,929. 

Imports during the first part of 1941 
were in excess of demand, and large 
stocks were reported on hand. Dealers 
expect that military and private pur- 
chases will bring stocks down to normal 
before the summer is over. 


@ UNION oF SouTtH AFrica.—The Union 
of South Africa is an important market 
for pine lumber and for wooden boxes and 
shocks. With curtailment of supplies 
from northern Europe, the U. S. and Can- 
ada have been the main sources of sup- 
ply of pine lumber. Availability of ocean 
shipping is the dominant factor at pres- 
ent in Scuth African import trade. 

Imports of pine (other than pitch pine) 
lumber into the Union of South Africa 
decreased from 16,024,000 cubic feet in 
1939 to 10,273,000 in 1940. Imports from 
the United States increased frem 1,840,- 
000 cubic feet in 1939 to 2,048,000 in 1949. 
Imports from Canada _ showed little 
change (6,065,000 cubic feet in 1939 and 
6,120,000 in 1940). 

Imports of pitch pine from the United 
States during 1939 totaled 1,293,390 cubic 
feet. 
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Total imports of wooden boxes, empty 
or in shooks, for packing agricultural 
produce, declined from 2,597,000 cubic 
feet in 1939 to 1,984,000 in 1940: and for 
commercial products, from 1,298,000 
cubic feet in 1939 to 907,000 in 1940. 
Northern Europe was the chief source of 
these imports in 1939, the United States 
Sending less than 10 percent of the agri- 
cultural (citrus) boxes and less than 3 
percent of the commercial. Although 
imports by countries are not yet available 
for 1940, it is believed that the United 
States and Brazil were the largest sup- 
pliers of citrus boxes and shooks. 


Machinery Other 
Than Electrical 


_Dropping to the lowest monthly value 
Since the closing months of 1939, United 
States exports of industrial machinery in 
June amounted to $28,377,146, a decline 
of 22 percent from the May total of $36,- 
508,559. Decreased shipments were re- 
corded in all the major export groups. 

Machine tools recorded decreased ship- 
ments for the second month in a row, 
exports dropping to $11,233,804 in June 
from $14,389,047 in May. Practically all 
Classes of machine tools shared in the 
decline. Exports of rolling-mill equip- 
ment advanced, however, to $441,544 from 
$227,136. 

Mining, well, and pumping equipment 
valued at $2,429,269 was exported in June, 
a decline of 25 percent from the May 
shipments of $3,249,537. A small gain, 
however, was registered in shipments of 
mining and quarrying machinery to 
$1,262,461 from $1,209,803. 

Shipments of construction and convey- 
ing machinery amounted to $2,615,313 in 
June, a decline of more than 20 percent 
from the May total of $3,358,836. Ex- 
ports of excavators and parts registered 
a small gain to $507,991 from $489,771 
and freight and passenger elevators were 
up to $92,025 from $82,222. 

Amounting to $2,586,486. June exports 
of power-generating machinery were 40 
percent below the May figure of $4,295,- 
292. Most important in this decrease 
was the much smaller shipments cf 
Diesel eng:nes—marine Diesel engines 
dropping to $761,788 from $1,360,347, and 
all other Diesel engines to $149,616 from 
$667,254. Other internal-combustion 
engines were up in June to $310,634 from 
$247,071 in May, while shipments of en- 
gine accessories and parts were down to 
$456,966 from $560,737. Foreign sales of 
steam engines, boilers, and accessories 
were also down in June to $873,163 from 
$1,377,103 in May. 

Un ted States exports of textile, sewing, 
ard shoe machinery in June amounted to 
$1587.701 compared with $1,957,796 in 
May. All three classes of this type of 
machinery recorded smaller shipments in 
June compared with May, textile ma- 
chinery droppirg to $750,786 from $1,- 
066,896, sewing machines to $795,056 from 
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$820,743, and shoe machinery to $41,859 
from $70,157. 

June exports of “other industrial ma- 
chinery” totaled $5,606,157, a decline of 
14 percent from the comparable May 
shipments of $6,504,963. Shipments of 
ball and roller bearings were $1,151,964 
in June compared with $1,195,744 in May, 
and exports of woodworking machinery 
dropped to $194,612 from $295,711. Ex- 
ports of sugar-mill machinery advanced 
to $140,952 from $116,161, shipments of 
air compressors were up to $435,069 from 
$409,680, and foreign sales of valves in- 
creased to $444,981 from $295,711. 


United States exports of bookbinding 
and printing machinery amounted to 
$508,591 in June compared with $558,- 
885 in the previous month. 


Totaling $6,345,409, United States ex- 
ports of farm implements and machinery 
in June of this year were 12 percent below 
the corresponding trade in June 1940, 
which amcunted to $7,179,482. Exports 
for the first 6 months of 1941 remained 
fairly steady at $40,841,144, compared 
with $43 448 583 for the same period of 
1940. 


United States exports of tractors, parts, 
and accessories were valued at $4,923,089 
in June—12 percent above the June 1940 
figure of $4,414,809. Shipments of wheel 
tractors rose to $1,978,460 compared with 
$1,723,866 in June last year. Exports 
of tracklaying tractors of the carburetor 
type recorded a small gain in June to 
$551,752 from $414,462 in June 1940, 
while shipments of fuel-injection-type 
track-laying tractors were down slightly 
to $1,283,048 from $1,350,081. Foreign 
sales of tractor parts and accessories 
amounted to $1,087,054 in June, 17 per- 
cont above the June 1940 total of $926,400. 
Exports of used tractors are shown sepa- 
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rately for the first time in 1941, ship- 
ments in June totaling $22,775. 

Tillage-implement exports in June 
totaled $462,171, more than 40 percent 
below the June 1940 shipments of 
$788,038. All classes of tillage imple- 
ments recorded smaller shipments. 

June exports of harvesting machinery 
recorded the largest percentage decrease, 
dropping to $571,896, a decline of 60 per- 
cent from the June 1940 total of $1,483,- 
252. Largest factor in this decline was 
the drcp in exports of combines to 
$283,700 in June from $775,170 in June 
of last year. The export class “Other 
harvesting implements and parts” was 
down to $193,253 from $531,280 in the 
same month of 1940. Other classes of 
harvesting machinery showing decreased 
exports in June compared with June 1940 
were: Mowers. $50,069 ($54,338); hay 
rakes and tedders, $10,166 ($21,752); 
grain harvesters, $22,074 ($74,816). 

Miscellaneous types of farm equipment 
were exported in June to the value of 
$388,253 compared with $493,383 in June 
cf last year. Expcrts of dairy equipment 
showed the only increase in this group, 
to $104,416 from $41,030. 


@ CanaAavdaA—lImports of agricultural 
machinery and implements increased 
slightly in June to $3,099,734, compared 
with $3,055,760 in June 1940. Large 
gains were recorded in several types of 
equipment—-imports of cream separators 
rose 41 percent ($68,827 against $48,704) : 
other dairy equipment, 131 _ percent 
($90,788—$39,228); mowing machines 
and parts, 70 percent ($48,617—$28,628) ; 
combines, 30 percent $290,722— 
$222,814). 

Increases were also registered in im- 
ports of tractor parts, sprayers and dust- 
ers, manure spreaders and parts, grain 
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crushers, hay presses, and the general 
class “Other agricultural implements.” 
Decreased imports of the following 
classes partially offset increased receipts 
cf other categories: Grain harvesters and 
binders declined to $22,947 from $94,584 
in June 1940; harrows and parts to 
$14,294 from $23,844; threshers and parts 
to $28,590 from $42,097; plows and parts 
to $125,082 from $156,549; cultivators 
and parts to $71,360 from $85,681; and 
tractors to $1,644,048 from $1,720,189. 


© PHILIPPINE ISLANDS.—May imports of 
machinery and parts, other than elec- 
trical, declined 36 percent to $467,118, 
ccmpared with May 1940, which totaled 
$729,950. A decline of 39 percent was 
recorded for the first 5 months of 1941, 
receipts toialing $2,192,767 against 
$3,594,201 for the corresponding period 
of 1940. 


@ TRINIDAD AND ‘Tospaco.—Agricultural 
machinery and implement imports to- 
taled $256,451 for the year 1940, and 
$141,424 for the first half of 1941, ac- 
cording to the Trintdad Comptroller of 
Customs. No details are available as to 
countries of origin or types of equipment. 

The sugar industry affords the greatest 
opportunity for the sale of American 
agricultural machinery, such as tractors, 
plows, harrows, cultivators, and subsoil- 
ers used in cultivating the cane. Equip- 
ment employed in sugar plants to 
process the cane into sugar and its by- 
products, molasses and rum, consists of 
large units, such as shredders, culti- 
vators, and clarifiers, which generally 
afford long service, and sales potentiali- 
ties are confined to replecements of ma- 
chines and parts. The plants were set 
up by English and Scotch firms, and most 
of the estate owners are absentee Eng- 
lish and Scotch people to whom recom- 
mended purchases must be submitted. 

Most other crops in Trinidad and To- 
bago are grown on trees and do not lend 
themselves to mechanization. Simple 
types of equipment, such as cutlasses, 
forks, and hoes, are used in the cultiva- 
tion of cocoa, coffee, coconuts, and citrus 
fruits. These implements are also 
widely used in the cultivation of small 
holdings by the natives. 

The Government is interested in stimu- 
lating agriculture to meet wartime de- 
mands for food, and for that reason 
agricultural machinery and implements 
are one of the few exceptions to the list 
of prohibited imports. There is no duty 
on imports of articles under’ these 
headings. 

A plan to encourage truck farming is 
under consideration by the Government, 
but nothing definite has been announced. 


@ TurKEeY.—Imports of motor-driven 
machinery during the first 4 months of 
1941 totaled 1,297,801 Turkish pounds 
approximately $973,350), more than 8 
times as much as imports for the same 
period of 1940. 
Milling-machinery 


imports declined 


to 818,864 Turkish pounds ($614,148) for 
the period January to April 1941, from 
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1,341,674 Turkish pounds ($1,006,256) 
in the same period of 1940. 

United States exports of industrial 
machinery to Turkey in the first quarter 
of 1941 totaled $301,356, an increase of 
g0 percent over the 1940 period. 


Naval Stores, 
Gums, and Waxes 


Exports of turpentine from the United 
States continued the downward trend 
evident during the last 2 years. Total 
shipments of spirits of turpentine 
amounted to 1,930,000 gallons valued at 
$777,900 during the first half of 1941, 
compared with 2,831,300 valued at 
$879,000 during the first half of 1940 
and 4,029,200 gallons valued at $1,059,700 
during the first half of 1939. 

Chief reason for this marked decline: 
loss of European markets. Seventy per- 
cent of the total exports in 1939 were 
destined for Europe, with the United 
Kingdom the outstanding single outlet, 
and Belgium, Denmark, Germany, the 
Netherlands, Norway, and Sweden other 
large consumers. Marked declines were 
registered in shipments to all these 
countries in 1940. Exports of spirits of 
turpentine to Europe, including the 
United Kingdom, amounted to 2,883,800 
gallons valued at $896,400 during the 
entire year 1940, compared with 6,908,000 
gallons valued at $1,778,000 during 1939. 

The reduction in exports of wood 
turpentine has not been as sharp as in 
spirits of turpentine. Exports of wood 
turpentine during the first 6 months of 
1941 amounted to 795,609 gallons valued 
at $316,400, compared with 1,212,000 
valued at $370,500 during the first 6 
months of 1940 and 1,110,000 gallons 
valued at $296,600 during the first 6 
months of 1939. 


Larger amounts of varnish gums con- 
tinued to be received into the United 
States during June, bringing the total 
imports of these products up to 51,682,500 
pounds valued at $4,734,000 during the 
first 6 months of 1941, compared with 
47,753,000 pounds valued at $4,087,C00 in 
the corresponding 6 months of 1940. 
Kauri gum was the only item to show an 
appreciable reduction, this current year, 
receipts amounting to only 321,700 
pounds, compared with 820,000 pcunds in 
the corresponding 6 months of 1940. 


@ Brazi..—Although considerably less 
carnauba wax was exported from Brazil 
to Great Britain in 1940 than in 1939, 
shipments of ouricury wax increased 
more than 400 percent. Exports of car- 
nauba wax to Great Britain amounted to 
818,700 kilograms in 1940, comparcd with 
1,669,000 in 1939, and of ouricury wax to 
527,400 kilograms, compared with $0,000. 
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@ Sparn.—In June, declared exports to 
the United States from Seville included 
8,154 pounds of gum labdanum with a 
valuation of $7,608 United States cur- 
rency. 


Nonferrous Metals 


@ CanapA—The Arvida plant of the 
Aluminum Co. of Canada, with 1,500 pots 
in continuous operation, are reportedly 
now producing about 1,000,000 pounds of 
aluminum daily. The present annual 
output is expected to be increased to 
about 500,000,000 pounds by the end of 
the current year—this production to be 
doubled by 1943. 

The Metals Reserve Co., a United 
States Government sponsored agency, is 
reported to have placed orders with the 
Aluminum Co. of Canada for an estimated 
750,000,000 pounds of aluminum, at a 
cost of approximately $126,000,000, for 
delivery within 3 years. 

To fill these orders, enlargement of the 
Arvida and Shawinigan Fails plants, both 
in the Province of Quebec, will be under- 
taken. The company announced in mid- 
July that work was under way on the 
$30,000,000 power development on the 
Saguenay River. 


Nickel manufacture and distribution 

was restricted to 60 percent of the 1940 
consumption for non-essential nickel 
plating, effective June 15, 1941. Monel 
metal, an alloy of copper and nickel, is 
being similarly restricted, according to 
the Metals Controller. 
@ Costa Rica.—Exports of gold bullion 
were valued at $220,175 in the first 6 
months of 1941. Shipments in February, 
valued at $52,270, were the highest for 
any month during the period. 


@ Cusa—wWith the exception of barite, 
practically all of the minerals exported 
in the first quarter of 1941 were destined 
for the United States. Shipments of 
minerals to the United States in the 
first quarter of 1941, with comparable 
figures for the same months of 1940 in 
parenthesis, were as follows: Copper ore, 
8,763,839 kilograms (8,060,613); iron ore, 
15,000,000 (52,549,324); barite ore, 176 
(1,788,993); chromite, 11,750,928 (18,- 
224,998); gold ore, 39,847 (117,858); 
manganese ore, 43,384,171 (32,120,870) ; 
Silicate, 35,400,000 (32,000,000) ; tungsten 
ore, none (227) ; and other minerals, none 
(132). 

In addition to the exports of barite 
to the United States, 3,000,000 kilograms, 
valued at $33,000, were shipped to Trini- 
dad during the first quarter of 1941. 

A deposit of bauxite is said to have 
been discovered recently on the Is-e of 
Pines. 


@ Peru—Deposits of bauxite and sul- 
phate of aluminum existing in the coastal 
valleys of Peru from the Santa River 
Valley in the Department of Ancash to 
the Chancay Valley in the Department 
of Labayeque are reserved for the State 
by resolution dated July 7, 1941. 
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Another decree of the same date de- 
clared deposits of bauxite and natural 
alums in any form to be considered as 
mining property in accordance with the 
dispositions of the Mining Code. The 
prologues of the two decrees state that it 
is necessary to conduct investigations to 
determine the possibilities of exploiting 
the minerals, in view of the current de- 


mand in the mining and metallurgical 
industries. 


© TANGANYIKA.—Production of gold to- 
talled 219,513 troy ounces in 1940—17 
percent over the 1939 output of 187,254 
ounces. For the first time, the £1,000,- 
000-mark was reached and exceeded, the 
1940 value of the gold output being 
£1,213,334, compared with £982,597 in the 
preceding year. 


@ UNION oF SouTH Arrica—Production 
of chrome ore totaled 180,399 short tons 
in 1940, compared with 176,386 in 1939; 
output totaled 37,671 in the first quarter 
of 1941. 

Exports of the ore amounted to 183,279 
tons in 1939, 118,673 in 1940, and 21,605 
in the first quarter of 1941; while local 
sales amounted to 727 tons in 1939, 947 
in 1940, and 151 in the first 3 months of 
1941. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


@® Brazit.—Although about thirteenth 
in world production of asbestos, Brazil 
ranked third in the Americas in 1938, 
following Canada and the United States. 
Output, which totaled about 120 metric 
tons in 1938, increased sharply in 1939 
and 1940. 

Minas Geraes is the chief producing 
area, though the mineral is produced 
in the States of Bahia, Rio Grande do 
Sul, and Pernambuco. Both the chryso- 
tile and amphibole varieties occur in 
Brazil. - 

Exports totaled 2,940 kilograms in 
1940—all shipped to the United States. 
Apparently this is the first exportation 
of asbestos from Brazil since about 1925, 
when 334 kilograms were shipped to 
Great Britain. 

Official United States statistics show 
that 3 long tons of asbestos were im- 
ported from Brazil in February 1941 
under import classification “asbestos, 
not otherwise specified’; no imports 
from Brazil were recorded in 1940. 

Official mineral export statistics for 
May include diamonds, 6,402 carats; 
aquamarine, 28,997 carats; tourmalines, 
6,782 carats. 


@ UNION or SoutH AFrica.—Noticeable 
increases in both production and exports 
of many of South Africa’s important 
base nonmetallic minerals occurred in 
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the first quarter of 1941, compared with 
the corresponding period of 1940: 





1940 1941 
(first quarter) (first quarter 


Commodity 


Produc- Produc- 


tion Exports tion Exports 
Short Short Short Short 
Asbestos: tons tons tons fons 
Chrysotile 74.81 196. 63 309. 16 188. 38 
Cape Blue 1,488.70 (1,598.45 |1, 481.65 788. 69 
Transvaal 
Blue 881.71 547. 90 289. 13 250. 34 
Amosite 3, 790. 50 (3,086.60 |4, 827.84 3, 295.80 
Anthophy!- 
lite 4.00 17.00 
Corundum 785. 44 785. 44 |1, 526.98 (1, 527.98 
Magnesite _- 2, 108. 00 3, 555.00 (2, 688. 00 
Fluorspar 2, 037.00 |1, 183.00 11,142.00 1, 212.00 
Mica: 
Waste 288. 00 212.00 | 275.00 230. 00 
Shect 12 12 
Graphite 22. 4 i9. 48 
Kaolin 596. 00 657.00 
Kieselguhr 60. 00 63. 00 
Tale 322. 00 143. 00 
Andalusite ‘ 246. 00 1, 302. 00 





Oils and Oilseeds 


@ CuIna—The Soybean Monopdiy Co. 
delivered 72,330 metric tons of beans to 
the mills in Harbin between Octcber 1. 
1940, and May 31, 1941, of which 64,590 
tons have been milled and 7,740 tons were 
in stock on June 1, according to data 
supplied by the Harbin branch of the 
Monopoly Company, and published in 
the press. The latter quantity was stated 
to be practically all for mills’ operations 
during June. 

Traders stated that no beans were 
being delivered around the first of June, 
and that, during the spring, deliveries 
were highly irregular, necessitating in 
some cases a lay-off of employees between 
deliveries. 

An important oil-milling concern—the 
largest in Harbin—has been informed 
by authorities that in the future it must 
export nowhere except to Japan. For- 
merly this plant shipped sizable amounts 
of bean meal to the United States. 

During the past crop year, increased 
amounts of bean cake were reportedly 
used in Manchuria as fertilizer, owing to 
the impossibility of importing other soil 
nutrients. Traders believe, however, that 
the high Japanese demand for beans and 
bean cake can be met only partially, be- 
cause of the serious failure of collections. 

Possibly with the aim of centralizing 
the oil-milling industry and increasing 
the size of the mills, the Pinkiang Provin- 
cial government promulgated an order on 
April 1 (not published in the Official Ga- 
zette until May 12), suspending cpera- 
tions of all vegetable-oil mills for the 
time being, except those in Harbin which 
are equipped with more than 15 presses. 


@ Mexico—tThe shark-liver industry 
was started recently in Lower California 
and has grown so rapidly that it is now 
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of great importance and a source of ccn- 
siderable income. “La Esperanza,” a 
cooperative, was established January 25, 
1941, in La Paz, with 356 fishermen, and 
is the largest cooperative in the Republic 
devoted exclusively to fishing for sha:k 
livers. It has branches throughout the 
entire territory, and the formation of any 
other cooperative in the territory is pro- 
hibited by decree. This is the only organ- 
ization in Mexico able to furnish fish 
livers and fish-liver oil. 

Shark livers are shipped in 5-gallon 
cans to a concern in Sonora; from 800 to 
1,000 cans of 5 gallons each are sold each 
month at $1.20 pesos per kilogram, with 
a total value of $21,500 monthly. 


@ NIGERIA AND GAmpBiIA.—All exports of 
peanuts during 1940 were to the United 
Kingdom to the order of the British 
Government, the change from previous 
markets being due to war conditions and 
demands of the home market. The 
present position is that the produce is 
purchased on behalf of the Ministry of 
Food in England and exports are ar- 
ranged from Nigeria as opportunity cf- 
fers, but priority of shipping is given to 
peanuts during the shipping season, 
compared with other produce. 

Exports were slow at the beginning of 
the season but improved during February 
and March 1941. The total crop avail- 
able for export has been purchased at a 
fixed price of £5 7s. 6d. per ton. 

After Nigeria, Gambia is the largest 
producer of peanuts in British West 
Africa, and it is on this single commodity 
that Gambia depends for its prosperity 
in any one year. The planting season 
starts from July, and marketing con- 
tinues from December to March or April. 

No statistics or estimates on total pea- 
nut production in Gambia are available. 
The crop is produced solely by peasant 
farmers using hand methods of cultiva- 
tion. Unlike Nigeria, the great bulk of 
the production is exported, and consump- 
tion within the Colony is small. During 
1940, however, there was an increased 
extraction of oil for edible purposes. 

The peanut crop is marketed as both 
decorticated and undecorticated nuts, 
and the amount of adulteration a'lowcd 
by regulations is below 2 percent. Pur- 
chase for excort is now under the control 
of the British Ministry of Focd, and 
prices have been fixed for the crop of any 
one season. 


@ TurKEY.—Trade estimates place the 
Izmir district’s 1940-41 production of 
olive oil at 25,000 metric tons and that 
of sulphur oil at 4,000 tons. Final esti- 
mates place 1939 production at 35,000 
tons of edible oil and 6,009 tons of sulphur 
oil. 

There were no shipments of edible 
olive oil from Izmir (Smyrna) during 
October and November 1940. In Decem- 
ber, 510 tons were exported—395 to the 
United States, 40 to Bulgaria, 75 to 
Hungary. Exports in January 1941 are 
recorded as 285 tons, 65 going to Bul- 
garia, 120 to Yugoslavia, 100 to Hungary. 
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Paints and 
Pi ements 


Exceptionally small amounts of cobalt 
oxide, a paint p‘'gment, have been im- 
ported into the United States during the 
first half of 1941—only 35,900 pounds 
valued at $51,400, compared with 404,800 
pounds valued at $605,100 during the first 
half of 1940. 

Total imports of cobalt oxide have 
fluctuated considerably; in 1930, a total 
of 425,900 pounds valued at $769,300 were 
imported (one-fourth from Canada); in 
1936, 813,600 pounds valued at $885,600; 
in 1938, 373,200 pounds valued at 
$519,200; in 1939, 680,600 pounds valued 
at $944 800; and in 1940, 756 800 pounds 
valued at $1,125,000. 

Throughout the decade, Belgium, Fin- 
land, France, Germany, and Canada have 
been the important sources for this com- 
mecdity. During the calendar year 1940, 
Belgium was the largest supplier, 488,600 
pounds having been imported from that 
country, and Canada was second with 
177,500 pounds. During the first half of 
1941, 16,000 pounds were imported from 
Canada and 17,850 from Belgium. 


@ AUSTRALIA.—Value of output of paints 
and varnishes in Australia reached 
£A4,303,832 (value of Australian pound 
was $3.228 in 1940) during the fiscal year 
1939-40. Expansion in manufacture has 
been notab'e during the past 10 years, 
with resultant decline in demand for 
paints from the United States. 

Exports of paints and varnish from 
the United States to Australia, for ex- 
ample, were valued at a little less than 
$50,000 in 1940, compared with $300,000 
in 1930. Largest decline was in ship- 
ments of kalsomine or cold-water paints 
from 1,$00,000 pounds valued at $100,000 
in 1930 to 200,000 pounds valued at 
$10,000 in 1940. Shipments of paste 
paints, however, ' increased slightly to 
56,500 pounds valued at $16,500 from 
38,400 pounds valued at $16,400. 


@ Bermupa.—Toctal imports of paints, 
cils, and varnishes into Bermuda 
amounted to £11,829 in 1940, compared 
with £10,802 in 1939. Of this total, the 
United States supplied £3,351, the United 
Kingdom £3,384, Canada £5,093. Im- 
ports in 1939 were: United States, £4,915; 
United Kingdom, £2,045; Canada, 
£3,841—showing a substantial increase in 
imports from Canada in 1940 and de- 
crease in amounts from the United 
States. 


@ Urucuay.—Although paste paints and 
ready-mixed paints are to a large extent 
manufactured in Uruguay, nitrccellulose 
lacquers and varnishes are still imported 
from abroad. Consequently there is a 
well-established import trade in quick- 
drying varnishes and lacquers. The 
United States is an important source for 
these products, and exports from the 
United States to Uruguay were larger in 
1940 than in 1939. 
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Exports of paints, nitrocellulose lac- 
quers, and varnishes to Uruguay from the 
United States were valued at $65,000 in 
1940, compared with $50,000 in 1939. The 
»pward trend continued during the first 
quarter of 1941. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


© Bra: 1L.—Estimated June consumption 
of light Diesel oil decreased somewhat 
to 846,539 gallons, from 908,971 in the 
preceding month. Consumption of nap- 
thas—14,409,786 gallons—also showed a 
drop from May’s 15,968,316. On the other 
hand, June kerosene consumption rose 
to 2,867,928 gallons, from 2,445,299 in 
May. 


@ CoLomeiA.—June_ crude-petroleum 
production fell to 2,077,936 barrels of 
42 American gallons, from 2,290,315 bar- 
rels in May. The volume of crude 
petroleum refined in June amounted to 
263,682 barrels, compared with 289,223 
barrels in the preceding month. Exports 
of crude petroleum decreased to 1,533,276 
barrels, from May shipments of 2,316,690 
barrels. 

The follow:ng tabulation shows details 
of Colombian production of petroleum 
products: 


{In barrels of 42 American gallons] 





Product May 1941) June 1941 
Gasoline SH, SSS 87, 537 
Ethyl! gasoline 41, 580 2, 277 
Kerosene 16, S38 10, 284 
Power kerosene 4, 236 6, 287 
Fuel oil 151, 700 107, 342 
Gas oil 11, 901 16, 365 
Residual fuel oil 1,777 1, 432 
Asphalt 4, 687 3 805 


Lubricants 25,710 
Naphtha 312 537 
Dry cleaning fluid 77 

Crude to 


aid 


pped (erudo reducido $0, 182 





Natural gasoline consumed in refinery 
blending during June reached 57,473 
barrels, compared with 55,123 in the 
preceding month. 


@ Ecuapor.—Net production of crude 
petroleum during the second quarter of 
1941 was 18,516,866 gallons, compared 
with 13,640,135 in the preceding quarter 
and 26,272,863 in the second quarter of 
1940, according to official statistics. 
Petroleum products derived from crude 
petroleum in the second quarter of 1941 
totaled 5,573,740 gallons (in comparison 
with 4,786,995 in the same period of 1940) 
and consisted of 1,308,537 gallons of gaso- 
line (1,146,732 in the 1940 period) , 58,112 
gallons of unfinished gasoline (none), 
312,552 gallons of kerosene (263,518), 
793,645 gallons of Diesel oil (504,129), 
26,472 gallons of lubricating oil (29,182), 
15,513 gallons of gas oil (21,220), 
2 966,970 gallons of residuum (2,591,832), 
and a loss of 91,939 gallons (71,163). Al- 
though there was no production of ben- 
zine in the second quarter of 1941, such 
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Basic Rubber Prices 
Established 


The Federal Loan Administra- 
tor recentiy announced that Rub- 
ber Reserve Co. will make crude 
rubber available to the manufac- 
turing industry, at the dock or 
warehouse, New York City, at 224 
cents per pound for No. IX ribbed 
smoked sheets, with appropriate 
differentials for other types and 
grades. This price is necessary to 
cover the over-all cost, and is con- 
curred in by the Director of the 
Office of Price Administration and 
Civilian Supply. 

Our stock pile of crud2 rubber 
owned by Rubber Reserve Co. and 
that acquired 2 years ago in cx- 
change for cotton is 225,000 tons. 
In addition to this, the rubber 
manufacturing companies have a 
scmewhat larger supply on hand 
than they usually carry. How- 
ever, now that Rubber R<serve 
Co. is the sole importer of alli rub- 
ber from the Far East, and the 
consumpt:on thereof has been re- 
stricted, the stock pile shou!d in- 
crease more rapidly. 











production in the 1940 period reached 
159,219 gallons. 

Exports of crude petroleum during the 
first (6) months of 1941 declined to 
84,147 metric tons valued at 9,415,131 
sucres ($US627,675), from 118,259 tons 
valued at 13,704,063 sucres ($US894,905) 
in the corresponding months of 1940. 


Railway 
Equipment 


@ CHILE.—Large orders are being placed 
by the Chilean State Railways Admin- 
istration for locomotives and electrical 
equipment. The local firm of Wessel, 
Duval & Co. is to supply, at a total cost 
of $922,255 United States currency, seven 
switching locomotives and six complete 
sets of equipment for converting local 
passenger to freight-type locomotives. 

Also to be supplied under the same 
contract are 12 sets of voltage-balancing 
equipment, two motor generator seis for 
the Llai-Llai and Vina del Mar substa- 
tions, with accessories, and a complete 
electrical installation for the substation 
to be erected at Los Andes. These pur- 
chases are being made through the 
Chilean Development Corporation. 

At the same time, the Public Works 
Department has contracted with a San- 
tiago firm for the construction, at a 
price of 232,675 pesos each (about $12,000 
at the official rate of exchange) of two 
40-seater railcars for the railways under 
construction from Freire to Tolten and 
from Cucero to Puyehue. 
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@ Cusa.—During the year ended June 
30, 1940, the railways of Cuba purchased 
14 locomotives, 120 freight cars, and 11 
passenger cars and disposed of 14 loco- 
motives, 129 freight cars, and 13 passen- 
ger Cars. 

The amount of rolling stock in opera- 
tion during 1939-40 showed a slight de- 
crease over that in service during the 
previous) year. However, the number of 
passenger cars in service increased, on 
the other hand, from 730 to 743. 


@ MExico.—No new railway equipment 
was purchased during 1940, the railroads 
acquiring only replacement parts and 
accessories used in the maintenance of 
their old equipment. In January 1941 
the labor administration of the National 
Railways of Mexico was replaced by a 
board of directors appointed by the 
Mexican Government. This new admin- 
istration has improved conditions some- 
what, and the outlook for the future is 
better. The Mexican press announced 
recently that the Railways of Mexico 
plan to purchase 40 locomotives and 
1,000 all-steel boxcars, though the report 
has not been confirmed officially. Pur- 
chases of railroad equipment are ex- 
pected to increase in 1941. 

United States exports of railway equip- 
ment to Mexico consisted of the follow- 
ing during 1940—all doubtless purchased 
in 1939: 


Number Value 
Locomotives... ....-- nae 5." 15 $94, 909 
Passenger Cars... ..~...~.. . 1 1, 200 
Motor Tail CASS... 2... 177 34, 835 
Freight cars_-___-__- wines = 0 575, 408 
Bene WON, S20 ik ects auee 42 7, 658 
Locomotive parts and _ acces- 
OI ai ahs i iis nd divans 126, 349 
Car parts, except axles and 
WHE tones ee 228, 402 
Miscellaneous parts and acces- 
WORD aia kee ct eS Kyeliceteg 48,115 


@ Urvucuay.—lIssuance by the Executive 
Power of a bond issue for 500,000 pesos 
(about $218,665 at the controlled rate 
of exchange) called “Ferrocarriles del 
Estado 1941” to raise money required for 
the purchase of 10 motor coaches for the 
use of the State Railways has been pro- 
posed by a bill dated June 20. 

The preamble to the bill explains that 
the rolling stock of the Uruguayan State 
Railways is very old and requires fre- 
quent and expensive repairs, that the 10 
motorcars are urgently needed, and that 
the railways are not in a position to spend 
such an amount outright. 


Rubber and 
Products 


@ Ecuapor—Imports of tires and tubes 
into Ecuador during June amounted to 
31,015 kilograms, valued at $21,400. With 
the exception of 1,587 kilograms valued 
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at $1,147 which came from England, all 
were from the United States. 


@ NEW ZEALAND.—While New Zealand 
has long been regarded as an important 
market for rubber manufactures, the 
United States has supplied only a small 
proportion of the total imports, the pre- 
dominant source being the United King- 
dom. However, because of the protective 
features of the import control system in- 
troduced late in 1938, the Dominion has 
begun to develop a rubber-manufactur- 
ing industry which ‘will soon be able to 
supply the entire demand for most types 
of rubber goods. 

During 1940 an average of 600 persons 
were engaged in rubber-manufacturing. 
This number is expected to increase con- 
siderably in the near future, as, in addi- 
tion to three firms which have recently 
commenced operations, several of the 
five already-established firms are plan- 
ning extensions. 

The import restriction system inaugu- 
rated in the Dominion in December 1938 
was largely responsible for the recent 
growth of the industry. The only item 
not completely prohibited from being 
imported from the United States during 
1941 is children’s shoes, sizes 0 to 9. 


@ Peru—June imports of automobile 
tires totaled 63,500 gross kilograms, com- 
pared with 85,960 during June 1940. 
Of these totals, American makes par- 
ticipated to the extent of 52,897 kilogram: 
in June 1941, against 68,321 a year before. 
Foreign brands accounted for 10,200 kilo- 
grams in June 1941, compared with 13,445 
in June 1940. Unknown brands amounted 
to 403 and 4,194 kilograms, respectively. 
For the first 6 months of 1941, total 
imports of automobile tires amounted to 
549.872 kilograms, compared with 638.,- 
832 kilograms in the same period of 1940 
American makes accounted for 473,327 
and 460,828, respectively. Imports of 
foreign tires totaled 75,064 kilograms in 
the 1941 period against 162,066 during 
the first 6 mponths of 1940. The figures 
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New Source of Silk 


Brazil is the only country in 
Latin America which has been able 
to produce raw silk of commercial! 
importance although various ex- 
periments in silk culture have been 
conducted in a number of other 
countries in that region. 

Sericulture has previously failed 
to provoke much enthusiasm 
among the agricultural popula- 
tion of Brazil but some progress in 
that direction seems to have been 
made in the past few years. 

Production of raw silk in Brazil 
totaled 125,902 pounds in 1940; 
during that year shipments of silk 
waste to the United States 
amounted to around 14,500 
pounds. 











for unknown makes were 1,481 and 
15,938 kilograms, respectively. 


@ TurRKEY.—Imports of automobile tires 
and inner tubes into Turkey during the 
first 4 months of 1941 amounted to 341,- 
524 kilograms, valued at 416,306 Turkish 
pounds, compared with 187,952 kilograms 
valued at 198,762 Turkish pounds during 
1940 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


Cotton and Products 


@ Brazit.—Exports of raw cotton dur- 
ing June 1941 totaled 29 203 metric tons, 
of which 27,000 tons were shipped from 
Santos. Canada was the chief destina- 
tion, taking 8,764 tons direct and receiv- 
ing the major portion of the 6,448 tons 
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shown as destined for the United States, 
Japan was the second most important 
destination, with 5,786 tons. Colombia 
was third, with 2,406 tons, while China 
held fourth place with 2,362 tons. 


® CHINA.—Imports of raw cotton during 
June totaled 52,471 bales, of which 25,- 
970 were from the United States, 23,429 
from India, and 3,122 from other sources, 
chiefly South American. There were no 
imports of Egyptian cotton during the 
month. Import figures are not avai'’able 
for Manchuria, but it is estimated that 
during the current season 92,000 bales 
(of 500 pounds) were entered, cof which 
62,000 were foreign and 30,000 Chinese 
cotton. 

Recorded exports of raw cotton during 
June were 7,801 bales, bringing the total] 
since October 1 to 60,732 bales. Tota] 
recorded and unrecorded exports of cot- 
ton are estimated at 300,000 bales, con- 
sisting of 250,000 bales of Chinese cotton, 
mainly to Japan, and 50,000 bales, chiefly 
foreign and destined for Germany. Re- 
exports during June amounted to 1,352 
bales. 

Imports of piece goods in June reached 
the equivalent of $6,870,000, United 
States currency, and exports were valued 
at $1,182,632. 

A newly organized cottoOn-yarn ex- 
change in Shanghai was scheduled to 
begin operations as of August 18. More 
than a hundred brokers are participating 
in the new entity, designed to displace 
the previously functioning but rather un- 

atisfactory speculative curb market 
(dealing in yarns manufactured in 
Chinese mills) and to increase brokers’ 
responsibility. 


@ MeExico..—Raw-cotton preduction for 
1941 is estimated at 314,300 bales (of 506 
pounds each), against 271,480 bales in 
1940. Domestic consumption is expected 
to account for 240,000 bales, thus leaving 
a substantial exportable surplus. 

Cotton textiles are in good demand, 
and the industry is encouraged by export 
orders beginning to arrive from Central 
America. It is believed locally that the 
Mexican cotton-manufacturing industry 
might, temporarily at least, benefit from 
world conditions (making Japanese goods 
less available) by expanding its export 
trade in the Caribbean area. 


@ Peru.—Aggregate exports of cotton 
amounted to 38,463 metric tons in the 
first 5 months of 1941, against 21,958 
tons in the corresponding period of 1940. 
This gain of approximately 75 percent in 
exports was due in large part to the 
abnormally heavy carry-over from the 
preceding year. 

Preliminary figures for June 1941 re- 
veal that 1,377 metric tons of cotton 
were exported, thus making a total of 
39,840 tons shipped abroad in the first 
half of 1941. Of this total, Japan Ire- 
ceived 27,229 tons, other South American 
countries took 4,558 tons, and 2,427 tons ! 
went to the United Kingdom. 
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Synthetic Fibers and Products 


@ Brazit.—The production of filament 
rayon yarn declined from 15,597,900 
pounds in 1939 to 12,320,000 in 1940. In 
the latter year rayon staple-fiber produc- 
tion amounted to 1,320,000 pounds, but 
figures on 1939 production are not avail- 
able. The decrease in filament yarn pro- 
duction in 1940 is attributed to difficul- 
ties in securing supplies of cellulose 
acetate pulp from abroad. 

Brazilian imports of rayon yarn and 
manufactures are summarized in the 
following table: 





Rayon and Other rayon 
P ree wat other synthetic manufactures 
Country of shipme fiber yarns and semiman- 
for weaving ufactures 
ye a eines | ee wo 
Kilograms } Kilograms ' 
France : | 19, 921 | 531 
Italy : | 8, 060 | 433 
Japan } 96, 757 | ad 
United Kingdom.--.--} 10, 613 | 2, 663 
United States aa 1, 390 
Others } 16,617 | 619 
Total-_-. | 151, 968 14, 477 


| i 





1 Kilogram equals 2.2046 pounds 


Wool and Products 


United States imports of wool for con- 
sumption during the first 6 months of 
1941 aggregated 469,621,000 pounds, 
against 180,286,000 pounds imported dur- 
ing the corresponding period of 1940. Of 
the 1941 imports, 350,852,000 pounds 
comprised wool destined for apparel use, 
and 118,769,000 pcunds consisted of 
carpet-type wool. 


Imports during June 1941 totaled 
84,759,113 pounds and comprised 
50,071,005 pounds of worsted-type wool 
finer than 40s, 6,222,566 pounds of woolen 
type finer than 40s, 3,184,755 pounds of 
dutiable wool not finer than 40s, 2,509,755 
pounds of wool not finer than 40s entered 
free of duty under bond for the manufac- 
ture of floor coverings and other articles 
specified in the Tariff Act of 1930, 588,251 
pounds of dutiable carpet-type wool, 
21,765,022 pounds of duty-free carpet 
wool, 320,573 pounds of alpaca, cashmere, 
etc. (of which 290,184 pounds were from 
Peru), 62,344 pounds of camel hair, and 
34842 pounds of mohair. 


Most important foreign sources for the 
June imports were: Argentina, with 
37,283,634 pounds; Australia, 27,985,646; 
Uruguay, 8,278,954; Union of South 
Africa, 2,797,728 pounds. 


Wearing Apparel 


@ Canapa.—Clothing prices have shown 
increases in Quebec, attributed to higher 
fabric costs and an increase of 10 per- 
cent in wages in the needle trades, effec- 
tive June 1, 1941. 


Western dress, shirt, and overall fac- 
tories show an increased turn-over, one 
factory at Edmonton having recently re- 
ceived orders for 225,000 army uniforms. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Miscellaneous Fibers and 
Products 


@ Hone Konc.—American textiles have 
been imported in greater volume this year 
than in the past, because of difficulties in 
obtaining such goods from customary 
suppliers. Printed dress goods (39 inch 
width) of cotton, raycn, and silk and 
men’s beach-type summer suitings are 
now very popular in Hong Kong. 


@® NETHERLANDS INnpIErs.—The 1940-41 
kapok crop is estimated at 18,000 metric 
tons. Sales up to the end of April to 
expcrting firms had reached 11,500 tons, 
leaving apprcximately 6,500 tons in the 
hands of manufacturers. Of the 1940-41 
crop it is believed locally that not more 
than 6,000 tons will have been exported 
by the close of August, when the 1941-42 
crop season begins—leaving a carry-over 
estimated at 12,000 tons. 

Exports of kapok for the first 4 months 
cf the year aggregated 5,326 metric tons 
(not including a few small shipments 
from outlying possessions), of which 
2,972 tons, or almost 56 percent, were for 
the United States, and 1,109 tons, or 
slightly under 21 percent, were destined 
for Australia. 


Tobacco and 


Related Products 


@ Brazit.—May tobacco market condi- 
tions in Bahia continued depressed. 
Imports amounted to 12,038 kilograms 
(6,997 from the United States and 5,041 
from Cuba), compared with 1,103 kilo- 
grams in April, 11,172 in March, 9,392 in 
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February, and only 546 in January. All 
imports during the January-April period 
were from the United States. 

Bahia tobacco exports in May 1941 de- 
clined to 2,291 bales of 75 kilograms, 
from 19,383 bales in the preceding month 
and 14,282 bales in May 1940. Details 
are shown in the following table: 


{In bales of 75 kilograms] 





| May 1940 








Country of destination May 1941 
| 

Weathanteaie oii oes Ses | Nd Sap EERE 
CREO IIE | 5, 129 10 
ii. RR et a ee | tO T...c-- 
CSE See 500 
nL EE aE eae ye peeve 
vain Engi Sat 10 
United States__ een meee 208 
Switzerland. NO! BRET o>8 1,475 
Brazil (other States)..........._.. 294 

Sy ee on anes 14, 282 2, 291 








During May 1941, 17,859 bales of to- 
bacco were shipped from the interior of 
the State to the city of Bahia. 

The war’s effect on Bahia’s tobacco 
trade is shown in the following tabula- 
tion, giving arrivals and exports in May 
and stocks on hand at the end of May, 
during the past 4 years: 


{In bales of 75 kilograms] 











| 
Item 1938 | 1939 | 1940 1941 
Arrivals | 49,253 | 60,401 | 53,679 | 17,859 
Exports. _. | 47,647 | 43,604 | 14,282| 2991 
Stocks. | 138, 487 | 140,335 | 188,113 | 183, 206 














It is too early to give accurate informa- 
tion regarding the new 1941-42 Bahia 
tobacco crop. Dealers report some rain 
in tobacco zones, which will favor the 
crop. 


@ Cusa—Tobacco exports during June 
1941, valued at $1,101,165, were below 


Cuban Tobacco Exports 





First 6 months 1940 | First 6 months 1941 




















Kind 
Volume Value Volume Value 
Wrapper .-kilograms..| 110, 028 $379, 986 117, 102 $490, 169 
Filler . ; a ds (oaenes ee 4, 283, 642 1, 977, 879 2, 280, 261 1, 280, 678 
Stemmed leaf an kona an ea ll 2, 173, 719 3, 121, 550 2, 920, 464 3, 745, 213 
Scrap : ae ae Cadell -----G0....] 837, 005 499, 133 851, 649 456, 637 
Total leaf Se _..-----0....| 7,404,304} 5, 978, 548 6, 169, 476 5, 972, 697 
Cigars . Es a oiin 5s omen number-_.| 6, 344, 326 544, 778 7, 909, 155 638, 921 
Cigarettes : re Setots ‘ do_...| 10,170,300 24, 302 15, 271, 058 33, 627 
Smoking tobacco..............-- _-kilograms_- 1, 637 2, O80 1, 447 2, 003 
Total value mantfactired...........................-|_.--..ceeee- | Slices 674, 551 
Grand total value....... XL 2 ee 6, 647, 248 








Cuban Tobacco Exports to the United States 





First 6 months 1940 First 6 months 1941 

















Kind — 
Volume | Value Volume | Value 
Wrane@l: ....<.<cssesancaeee kilograms. .| 103, 367 | $348, 363 114, 176 $478, 920 
Filler ince Saeien = 3 oocakee ae aca 389, 090 394, 235 521, 784 516, 923 
Stemmed leaf nee. : j a Te 2, 108, 562 3, 043, 407 2, 869, 226 3, 696, 826 
Scrap ‘ EERE Cee = eS 787, 100 | 457, 453 846, 867 455, 519 
Total leaf om~ aS aww do__. 3, 388, 119 | 4, 243, 458 4, 352, 053 5, 148, 188 
Cigars 4. ae SO . .. number. -| 1, 272, 398 134, 800 1, 569, 018 163, 923 
Cigarettes i aimegaiien ogee ae...) 44,020 | 119 288, 226 | 881 
Smoking tobacco. kilograms 195 | 238 359 | 430 
Total value manufactured___.......................- | oun caetatoela | 138, 357]. ..........-. 165, 234 
Grand total value_......-.-- bd ed cininnaben ©: ') Serer ee 5, 313, 422 
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Comparison of Cuban Tobacco Exports 
Percentage to 
a nts : Exports to the . ad 
Year otal exports | | nited States — 1 
1941 $6, 647, 248 $5, 313, 422 sf 
1940 6, 549, 708 4,378, 615 67 
1939 6, 794, 368 4, 120, 353 61 
1938 7, 352, 368 4. 126. O84 56 





those in the preceding month ($1,230,- 
456) but above the $1,043,665 average 
monthly value of exports for the past 18 
months. June’s leaf-tobacco shipments 
totaled 1,156,671 kilograms valued at 
$999,838, compared with 1,172,155 valued 
at $1,101,320 in the preceding month and 
618,779 kilograms valued at $709,872 in 
June 1940. 

Cuba’s tobacco exports to the United 
States in June decreased to $855,143, 
from $950,057 in the preceding month; 
they were less than the 1941 monthly 
average of $885,570. June exports con- 
sisted of 16,200 kilograms of leaf tobacco 
valued at $70,364, 92,413 kilograms cf 
filler valued at $110,676, 451,073 kilo- 
grams of stemmed leaf valued at $586,- 
466, 116.903 kilograms of scrap valued 
at $63,024, 230,175 cigars valued at 
$24,273, 35,350 cigarettes valued at $175, 
and 138 kilograms of smoking tobacc3 
valued at $165. 

The Spanish Government Tobacco 
Monopoly centinued to be second-largest 
importer of Cuban tobacco, buying in 
June cigars and filler tobacco valued at 
$80,425. Next-largest buyer was Argen- 
tina, whose June imports ‘valued at 


$36,967) were smaller than those of the 
previous month, and Portugal, whose 
June purchases (valued at $25,329) were 
double those for May. 

Important markets for Cuban tobacco 
during the first half of 1941, other than 
those indicated in the accompanying 
table, were Spain ($475,955, compared 
with $1,238,201 in the same period of 
1940), Argentina ($213,963), and Canada 
($94,221). 


@ Dominican’ ReEpusiic.—Leaf-tobacco 
stocks on hand from the 1940 production 
at the close of July 1941 amounted to 
approximately 65,000 100-pound bags. 
The current harvest is estimated at 50,- 
000 to 60,000 bags—much less than the 
1940 crop, because of low prices and ;oor 
weather conditions. 

Nearly all of the 65,000 bags on hand 
are said to have been contracted for by 
firms in Spain, and it is estimated that 
the current crop can also be disposed of 
in the same manner. If internal condi- 
tions in Spain permit continuance of 
Dominican tobacco purchases, and if 
shipping facilities are available, the fu- 
ture of the Dominican industry woul. 
seem to be favorab!e. 





Property Census—An Element 
in Foreign Funds Contro! 
(Continued frcm p. 6) 


Coincidental w:th the fiight of foreign 
capital to the United States, beginning 
in 1934, the Department initiated the 
first comprehensive compilation of for- 
eign holdings in the United States ever 
undertaken in this country. The results 
showed that at the end of 1934 foreign 
holdings of United States securities and 
other long-term investments amounted 
to approximately $4,357,000,000. Includ- 
ing outstanding short-term dollar assets 
the foreign holdings in this country at 
the end of 1934 amounted to roughly 
$5,000,000,000. 


Flight of Funds and Recent 
History 

It is apparent that during the subse- 
quent years the flow of funds from Euro- 
pean and other foreign sources assumed 
large proportions. This net inward move- 
ment was represented during such criti- 
cal periods as October 1935 (Italo-Ethi- 
opian conflict), September 1938 (Mu- 
nich) , September-October 1939 (outbreak 
of European war), and May-June 1940 
(German attack on Low Countries and 


France) by heavy capital fiight mov 

ments, and at other times (notably la‘e 
in 1935 and throughout 1936) by heavy 
purchases of domestic securities in cur 


markets. The growth in foreign-owncd 
dollar assets, althouch at times somewnat 
irregular, had few important interiup- 
tions until the late sprin: 1940. The 


German cccupation of that part of cont'- 
nental Europe where are Iccated the chici 
centers from which neutral funds had 
heen coming to the United States blcckcd 
the flow of funds from these centers. 
Moreover, the extraordinarily heavy ex- 
ocus of funds from the invaded countries 
during the campaign could not have con- 
tinued indefinitely in such heavy volume 
regardless of the outcome of the war. 
Estimates prepared by the Departmen: 
of Commerce showed that at the end of 
June 1937 the eight European countri¢ 
whose United States were sub- 
jected to property contrcl during 1940 
held stocks, bonds, and other long-term 
investments in this country cf approxi- 
mately $1,565,000000. The results of 
the census returns required under th: 
respective freez ng orders of 1940 suggest 
that these holdings did not undergo any 
important chinges during the interven- 
ing years. It is certain, however, tha’ 
hravy edditions were mede by some c! 
those countries to their dollar balances 
Together with geld held under earmari: 


asset < 
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for th: account of the respective coun- 
trius at the time of the freezing orders 
the votal assets of the eight countries 
which became subject to control in 1940 
amcunted to $4,376,000,000. The re- 
spective amounts reported under the sev- 
eral principal categories, together with 
the dates of the freezing orders, are pre- 
sented in convenient tabular form by 
the Board of Governors of the Federal] 
Reserve System in its Annual Report for 
1940 (p. 18) as follows: 


Frozen Forcign Assets in United States 








: 1 
in 1940 
Estimated market value in millions of dollars 
— 
Unit 
Bul ed | 
lion, States | 
cur- | and ', 
Country and dat rency,| for ou tal 
ind eign == 
ce “- 
iri 
D> rk (Apr. 2 10 92 
Norw Apr. & 100 4 2 177 
B im (May i 142 251 6S 761 
Luxembourg (May 40) 1 9 48 
Netherland May 70) ‘ | 29 1. 629 
France (June 17 GSS 448 is 1, 594 
| i Lit i | 
July ‘i | 2 1 ny 
| ‘ ) ) i 2 53 
s " ‘i 1, 376 
I) U.S. Treasury from special report 
\ the free I rder and cover respect.vi 
nd their empire Ir mie instances the net 
isset fter deduction of debit balances are 
¥ smaller than the totals in the table 
Includes credit instruments and claims not listed 


nd , ' pert 
ma il royM \ 


Immediately upon the outbreak of the 
pre-ent war in Eurcpe considerable in- 
terest attached to the _ statistics on 
fore:gn-cwned property in the United 
States. The original interest had an en- 
tirely different basis, however, than that 
which developed frcm the subsequent 
freczing orders. Among the _ original 
belligerents only Great Britain and 
France had substantial investments in 
the United States which could be turned 
to effective use in the war effort. The 
nrov.si-ns of the Johnson Act of 1934 
»nd ‘he cash-and-carry prcvisions of the 
Neutrality Act of 1939 made it necessary 
that the British and French Govern- 


ments conserve their dollar assets by 
various exchange and import restric- 
tions. Moreover, as early as February 


1940, the British Government proceeded 
‘o mobilize its American securities by 
commanding the British owners of 69 
selected American stccks to turn them 
over to the Bank of England at current 
prices for Treasury account. Subse- 
quent vesting orders greatly enlarged the 
l'st of securities turned over by British 
nationals 

Special significance attached to the 
mobilization and liquidation of British- 
cwned securities throughout 1940, partly 
because of the prohibitory legislation 
‘ready referred to and partly because 
the British investments in the United 
States at the beginning of the present 
war were considerably less than at the 
outbreak of the World War in 1914. The 
utilization of British gold reserves and 
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the Lend-Lease Act of March 11, 1941 
have made possible the flow of goods to 
Great Britain on an _ ever-increasing 
scale and the original type of popular 
interest in British assets in this country 
has become more or less academic by 
virtue of the Axis invasion of one country 
after another. By the very processes 
through which this country’s policy to- 
ward the aggressor nations has been 
gradually formulated, the present inter- 
est in foreign-owned property in the 
United States is of a kind directly asso- 
ciated with this country’s own defense 
efforts. 

Knowledge of the aggregate foreign 
holdings in the United States is now less 
important than knowledge concerning 
the status of those laying claim to the 
property. This country necessarily re- 
serves the right to prevent any attempted 
use of these assets in a manner not 
consistent with our defense efforts. 
Frozen funds control, founded necessarily 
upon full knowledge concerning actual 
ownership of the funds and property con- 
cerned, will thus serve the business com- 
munity by defining and clarifying the 
conditions of trade at a time when the 
national interest requires consistency of 
action. 





Production of motor vehicles in Japan 
in 1940 was estimated at 75 passenger 
cars, 23,000 trucks, and 450 busses. De- 
tailed data are not available. 





A Report to the American 
People 


(Continued from p. 5) 





Power—As Yet Unharnessed 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


The Export-Import Bank’s Statement 
of General Loans and Commitments by 
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Countries, from February 12, 1934, 


through August 15, 1941, is as follows: 


General Statement of Loans to Latin America* 














— 
Amount dis- Amount re- 
Country Commitments | bursed through} paid through ans 
Aug. 15, 1941 Aug. 15, 1941 

Argentina..--...-.-- $60, 120, 000. 00 $120, 000. 00 $30, 000.00 | $60, 000, 000. 00 
EE RE Ron ae nf ce Repo er + neyo 2 96, 401, 644. 91 36, 704,931.60 | 24, 265, 836. 55 59, 696, 713. 31 
4 Se ae eee ee 24, 463, 582. 78 5, 948, 917. 95 1, 424, 091. 98 18, 729, 081. 17 
oS eee SS ee eee a 22, 181, 385. 48 9, 081, 385. 48 676, 385. 48 3, 100, 000. 00 
Retin cnt a'shocuntinl<ckoauaneen 5, 374, 607. 29 734, 607. 29 166, 192. 57 4, 640, 000. 00 
2 ae oe ee a 63, 778, 473.36 | 27, 478,473.36 | 27, 478, 473. 36 36, 300, 000. 00 
Dominican Repubile............-cceees--ees 3, 300, 000. 00 362, 309. 09 1, $18. 18 2, 937, 690. 91 
RE SS ee ee. SR TE 1, 180, 000. 00 208, 550. 00 1, 562. 50 971, 450. 00 
EO ni ecccnasacicvecbatlesscucsposssseccuieel 11, 000, 000. 00 4, 670, 000. 00 20, 000. 00 6, 330, 000. 00 
PIES coi ndticne dwn nds cnet nel ddadeabnepane dae 1, 049, 291. 20 1, 049, 291. 20 931, 580. 34 j....... eaitentoe s 
Pe 2. cnancetiinces co aantnabancoetaneaae 4, 650, 000. 00 2, 065, 000. 00 180, 833. 33 2, 615, 833. 33 
I, ESOT: Re pe ee ee RET ete 2, 500, 000. 00 1, 650, 000. 00 102, 500. 00 850, 000. 00 
WINN <a i dinc outa ad oe aon chee aie nia aed 3, 900, 000. 00 1, 915, 000. 00 120, 799. 99 2, 084, 999. 99 
ent xacswvune.ccec teeth os ccaees oa oar TO, CO Oe Pek ak coax ancade 10, 000, 000. 00 
Oe re el At 9 } oe 7, 500, 000. 00 
ER a io 3, 633, 000. 00 223, 435. 62 66, 333. 34 3, 409, 564. 38 

Total... 321, 031, 985. 02 92, 211, 901. 59 55, 556, 416. 62 229, 165, 333. 09 

















*See next week’s FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for details. 


Bank, an Attempt to Meet 
Changes 


The Export-Import Bank of Washing- 
ton represents the first peacetime effort 
of our Government to meet the rapidly 
changing character of international 
trade. For generations international 
commerce was the sole concern of indi- 
viduals or privately owned corporations, 
but our American exporters and foreign 
activities suddenly, with the rapid 
change in world conditions, became faced 
with foreign-government competitions 
and State subsidies. Our exporters— 
especially the manufacturers of heavy 
goods—no longer faced merely the com- 
petition of foreign firms (which they 
would have had no great difficulty in 
meeting), but were up against the cut- 
throat activities of powerful regimes and 
blocs of totalitarian States. 

Since no nation is entirely self-suffi- 
cient, and even we have not within our 
borders everything we need, we must 
make payment, to the nations having 
surpluses which we require, with our 
goods or services or from our accumu- 
lated stores of gold. Our Government 
has no desires for aggrandizement or 
territorial absorptions. We desire to 
continue the old Golden Rule of freely 
accessible trade free of totalitarian 
blockades and other economic and social 
evils. The Bank is, today, a realistic 
agency for keeping the world’s trade free. 

If surpluses cannot be ‘freely exported 
to independent and competitive markets 
only three possibilities face the produc- 
ers: (1) Surpluses can be destroyed. 
(2) Owners may borrow on them from 
their government. (3) Owners may 
trade surpluses, in barter, for the things 
they urgently need to import—for what- 
ever the “barter kings” are willing to 
swap in return. This latter condition 
began existing throughout Latin America 
during 1938 and resulted in a flood of 
axis mouth organs, cameras, aspirin, and 


imitation United States trade-marks 
which the people of Latin America were 
forced into accepting in return for their 
coffee, copper, petroleum, wheat, corn, 
meat, rubber, palm oils, cocoa, and coco- 
nuts. 


To meet these conditions, the Bank, in 
a cautious prcgram, has acquired much 
experience and developed a small but 
highly efficient personnel—a personnel, . 
incidentally, which ranks with that of 
any developed by private banks of much 
less capitalization and far more limited 
activities. The Export-Import Bank’s 
entire annual salary budget, however, is 
only $87,711.98. 

Few, if any, other companies, doing 
even a fifth of the volume of our busi- 
ness, can show as low salary and operat- 
ing expense budgets. The total annual 
operating expense of the Bank, including 
salaries, supplies, rent, depreciation, 
travel—during our most strenuous year 
(from July 1, 1940, to June 30, 1941) — 
was only $137,409.51. 


NoTEeE.—Next week, FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY will feature the detailed statement 
of the Export-Import Bank of Washington’s 
Latin American investments and loans. 





“Beneath This Rough Exterior Lies——” 
The Export-Import Bank Will Help Find 
What 
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Norre.— For Latin American Rates See Opposite Page 


COMPILED IN 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


INTERNATIONAL ECONOMICS UNIT 


m, Far Eastern, and 
ther Exchange Rates 


New York Rates Reportrep By FEDERAL RESERVE Boarp* 








i 
Country Unit quoted Sau 
19% 

: Pound (free) ___- *$3 

Australia... -- i Pound (official). 
|f Dollar (free . 
Canada... ----..--- -- i Dollar (official). 
China (Shanghai) ___- i." ae °, 
ert | A = aioe * 
Hong Kong ie -| Dollar _--.-- : 
“(ee ..| Rupee - ° 
a ee a ee ae. ee 
New Zealand --_-_------- .-| Pound *3 
_ SS Escudo - - ----- 
Straits Settlements - ----| Dollar... .....- a 
Sa | Krona : 
. | * jaa Franc_-.-_- " 
Union of South Africa_.....| Pound_-_-----.-._- *4. 
| 

United Kingdom._________. {Pound (free) 4. 


Annual average rate | 
| 
| 
| 





Monthly average rate 


ial 
| 


| } 
39 1940 June 1941 | July 1941 
5338 $3. 0516 $3.2125 | $3. 2131 | 
a 3. 2280 3. 2280 3. 2280 | 
. 9602 .8514 S818 | . 8827 
9091 9091 | 9091 
1188 * 0600 *. 0534 | * 0524 
. 4006 * 4002 *. 3997 | c) 
2745 . 2296 | . 2437 | . 2452 | 
. 3328 | . 3016 | 3013 | . 3013 | 
. 2596 | - 2344 | . 2344 . 2344 | 
. 5482 | 3. 0638 3.2251 | 3. 2257 
0404 - 0371 | . 0400 tygsd 
5174 | . 4698 4714 4716 | 
2399 | . 2380 . 2384 (**) 
2253 . 2268 . 2321 | (**) 
4017 | 3. 9800 3. 9800 | 3. 9800 
4354 3. 8300 4.0316 | 4. 0323 
4. 0350 4. 0350 | 4.0350 | 


|\Pound (official) - 


Rate on 
Aug. 23 


$3. 2119 


3. 


2280 


. 8910 
. 9091 


** 


\ 


(* 


3. 22 


(**) 


. 2511 


** 
3 
4. 0304 
4. 0350 


f 


. 3013 
. 


45 


471¢ 


YSOO 





OFFIcIAL RaATEs IN ForEIGN COUNTRIES 


[New York rates 


not currently available] 








Equiva- 


Annual average 





lent in rate ! 
United 
Country Official rate States 
dollars 
of unit 1938 1939 
| quoted 
Afghanistan_- 13 Afghanis =$1.00 $0. 0769 
Belgian Congo 44.25 Congolese francs = $1.00 . 0226 
Rae | 1 belga=RM 0.40_- 41600 | $0. 1689 x0 1685 
Bulgaria __- — 84 leva=$1.00 5 $0119 *. 0124 *. 0121 
China—Manchuria___- 1 M. yuan=1 yen 2343 7, 2845 7, 2506 
Czechoslovakia sennegenanie Moravia) - 1 koruna= RM 0.10_- 4.0400 * 0347 ° 0343 
Denmark - i : 1 krone=RM 0.50 4 2000 2183 2035 
Egypt - --- £E0.24072=$1.00 4.1542 | 95.0130 | %4 5463 
Estonia ___-__- 4.17 krooni=$1.00 2398 | 10. 2711 | 1011 2538 
Finland 49.35 markkaa =$1.00 0203 0216 * 0199 
France (occupied area) 1 franc=RM 0.05 4 0200 0288 0251 
France (unoccupied area) 43.90 francs = $1.00. 0228 0288 0251 
French Indochina. --_- 1 piaster = $0.2269 2269 | 12. 2280 2. 2510 
Greece - ; 152.50 drachmas = $1.00 s 0066 0090 0082 
Hungary 5.08 pengo = $1.00 1968 1973 . 1924 
Iceland 6.5165 kroner =$1.00 1535 
Iran___- 17.1133 rials =$1.00 0585 
Iraq__._--- 1 dinar= £1 sterling 4.0350 | 94.8894 | 94.4354 
=: 19.00 lira= $1.00 0526 0526 . 0520 
er. ...... 5.30 lats=$1.00 . [887 1938 10. 1852 
Lithuania. _- 6.00 lits =$1.00 1667 1691 10. 1671 
Luxembourg 1 franc=RM 0.10 40400 
Netherlands | 1 guilder=RM 1.33 4. 5320 5501 . 5334 
Netherlands Indies 1.8925 guilders = $1.00- 5284 5501 13. 5334 
Newfoundland $1.10 Newfoundland =$1.00 9091 . 9942 | . 9602 
Norway_- 1 krone=RM 0.60 4, 2400 . 2457 . 2327 
Palestine £P1=£1 sterling 4.0350 | ° 4.8804 | 94. 4354 
Poland (‘General Governorship” ) | 1 zloty=RM 0.530 4 2000 . 1886 6. 1884 
Rumania - - - 187.6 lei=$1.00 0054 * 0073 | 2 *.0071 
Spain -___._- 10.95 peseta = $1.00 0913 * 0560 *. 0999 
Syria_- 2.195 pounds = $1.00 4556 | 12.5760 12, O20 
Thailand (Siam). 11 bahts=£1 sterling 3659 . 4445 4032 
| ee £T1=90.75 7500 8011 8024 
U. 8.8. R_-- 5.30 rubles=$1.00 ' 1887 
Yugoslavia AS ES 54.70 dinars=$1.00 '5 0183 | *.0231 | 2 *.0227 
*Nominal. 6 Average for first 8 months only. 


**Not available. 


1 Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign curreney 
and are based on daily quotations of noon buying rates 
for cable transfers in New York City as reported by the 


Federal Reserve Board. 


2 Average for January-August and November-Decem- 


ber. 


4 Based on German official rate: $1.00=RM 2.50. 

5 For payment of imports from the United States (com- 
pensation trade) there is an exchange premium of 25 
percent, making the effective rate 105 leva per dollar, 


equivalent_to_$0.0095 per lev. 


7 Based on average for the yen. 
* Average first 3 months only. 


* Based on average for pound sterling. 

10 Computed from average official rates for the United 
States dollar in Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. 

1! Average for first 11 months only. 

12 Based on average for French franc. 

13 Average for Netherlands guilder. 

'§ For foreign trade valuation purposes only 


15 Commercial rate. 
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Mr. Business 
Washington and Found a 
Helping Hand 


Continued from p. 7) 


man Came to 


and considerable expense.” (South- 
bridge Finishing Co.) 

“It was most amazing, the efficient, 
willing, and untiring effort given by you, 
and the time which it saved us and the 
Government in placing us in contact with 
the proper persons and Department.” 


(Lungmotor Company.) 


Chambers 
Trade 
Aid 

“You will be interested to know that 
the reactions we have received from a 
bulletin to our members, informing them 
of the services which your office offers, 
has been very favorable.” (National As- 
sociation of Ornamental Metal Manu- 
facturers.) 

“Yesterday, with one of our large man- 
ufacturers, I visited a number of offices, 
endeavoring to secure certain informa- 
tion, and finally I was directed to you. 
You are doing a wonderful job and I am 
sure I am expressing the feelings of many 
businessmen who have found it necessary 
to go to Washington.” (Chamber of 
Commerce of the Borough of Queens, 
City of New York.) 


Research for Research 


Organizations 


of Commerce and 


Associations Receive 


“TI made out pretty good by following 
your suggestion, and I want to thank 
you for the fine service you gave me. 
Too bad more folks in distress do not 
know about you fellows.” (Wheeler- 
Dietz-Hughes Associates.) 

“I take this opportunity to thank you 
for your helpful efforts in having me 
make the proper contacts while in Wash- 
ington.” (Franklin Research Co.) 

“The service which you are rendering 
is an extremely valuable one. As one 
who not only finds it necessary to be in 
Washington but who has also partici- 
pated in the confusion of seeing a per- 
son who should be seen, the value of 
your work is fully appreciated.” (The 
Research Institute of America, Inc.) 


Mrs. Plain Citizen Gets Help 
“IT have received the copies of laws 
which were forwarded; they answer my 
inquiry in full. I greatly appreciate 
your kindness.”” (Mrs. L. K.S.) 
Assistance 


Through 


Con gres- 
sional Channels 


“You will recall that I referred Mr. 
* * * of the Independent Iron 
Works * * * to your office yester- 
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day. Mr. * * * was exceedingly well 
pleased with the treatment you accorded 
him and the suggestions you made to 
expedite and facilitate his business.” 

Another Senator states: “I have had 
occasion to contact your office a number 
of times in the past two months and have 
never failed to receive the most cour- 
teous treatment and valuable informa- 
tion.” 


Other Congressional Comment 


“T think it a fine thing for the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to set up the Service 
and Information Office to assist Members 
of Congress and the public. Frequently 
I find it is difficult to get correct infor- 
mation within a Department concern- 
ing its own affairs. Strangers coming 
to Washington find it very difficult to 
learn where to go and are frequently 
disgusted after they are shunted from 
place to place.” 

“T am writing to thank you for the 
courtesies extended to my good friend 
and constituent, when he was in Wash- 
ington last week. He was more than 
satisfied with the assistance given.” 

“Your fine cooperation in promptly 
furnishing my constituent the desired 
information and your very earnest de- 
sire to have me appear to advantage in 
the matter is most appreciated.” 

“T want to congratulate you on the 
fine individualized service you are 
rendering.” 

“Tt would have taken me all day to 
have gotten this information; I will 
spread the news among the Members 
of your good work.” 


How to Find the Service and 
Information Office 


The Service and Information Office 
is located in the Commerce Building, 
Washington, D. C., at 14th Street and 
Pennsylvania Avenue, Northwest. Main 
entrance is on 14th Street. The Service 
and Information Office is just off the 
lobby to the right of the main entrance. 





National Defense Exposition 
New York City 

The Civilian and National Defense Ex- 
position, presenting an enlightening pic- 
ture of industrial and commercial activ- 
ity for national defense, is to be held 
from September 20 to October 18, inclu- 
sive, at the Grand Central Palace. New 
York City. This project aims to educate 
the public on civilian defense through 
interesting exhibits, and offers an oppor- 
tunity for manufacturers to demonstrate 
how they are cooperating in defense 
work. 

The exhibits, occupying almost 4 acres 
of floor space, will be divided into the 
following general sections: 

1. Military, Naval, and Aviation; 

2. Basic machinery, electrical, indus- 
trial defense, transportation, oil, gas, 
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NoOTE.—A verages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency per dollar, with the 


Cuba—United States dollars to the peso. The peso of the Dominican Republic 
the Guatemalan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed 


following exceptions: Uruguay and 


at 5 gourdes to 1 dollar 




















Annual average Average rate Latest available 
rate quotation 
Country Unit quoted Type of exchange 
Apr. May 
1939 1940 1941 1941 Rate Date 
Argentina_-_- Paper peso. i yh 3.7 3.73 3.73 3.73 3.73 | Aug. 7 
CR eet on costs. 1 4,32 4. 23 4. 23 4. 23 4. 23 Do. 
TONES ciel esiaiiin an wn 0 ss ages ahaa a ce ea 493. 50 
500.00 | Aug. 5 
Free. meract.............) @28 4.37 4. 28 4. 22 4.21 | Aug. 7 
Bolivia Boliviano___._..| Controlled __--.._.._-- -| 32.34 39.09 40.00 40.00 | 46.46 | July 31 
Compensation - - __------ RS 55.0 NS he aie SR Bas ch ad 
Oullecs2.2 5% 245. 46 56.71 58.13 56. 50 50. 00 = of 
u 
Brazil Milreis Official. _- 16. 829 | 5 16. 500 | 516.500 | 516.500 | 5 16. 500 in 9 
Free market are 19. 789 19. 770 19. 764 19. 690 Do 
Special free market __-_--|?21.545 | 20.700 | 20.700 | 20.676} 20,700 Do 
Curb anh esi a aes aaron 20. 826 21. 421 20. 438 20. 350 19. 900 Do 
Chile Peso J See. 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 July 31 
Export draft ___...--- ---| 25.00 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 Do 
Curb TIE co cnn esndcne 32. 47 33.04 31. 42 33. 46 30. 40 Do 
i eee | 31.04 31.05 31.15 31.15 31.15 Do 
Gold exchange. -_..__._-- 29. 86 31.05 , 
Mining Gouet.........<-}.sencacs 6 31.13 
Agricultural dollar ---_---|_......_].._..-._. 
Colombia | do oe ae 1.75 1.75 
| Bank of Republic. :____- 1.755 1.755 
Stabilization Fund______|....__-- (*) 
| J Se ee 1.7 1.93 
Costa Rica | Colon Uncontrolled. ___- 5. 67 5.70 
Controlled .....-....-.- 5. 62 5. 62 
Cuba | Peso_. pS ere ee . 93 
Ecuador | Sucre Central Bank (Free) -- 14.83 | 815.44 
Central Bank (Official) _|__..__- 9 16.42 
} Commercial bank rate__| 14.99 |! 15.73 
Honduras Lempira_. Official._--- 2.04 2.04 
Mexico | Peso = 2. eee 5.18 5. 40 
Nicaragua | Cordoba_.- Official... --- 5.00 5.00 
Sc inden 5.35 6. 36 
Paraguay | Paper peso......| OGieimi..._.........- so iatittaie 4 70.00 
Peru , = | pe ee 5. 33 6.17 
Salvador Colon. ..-..-- Pee itbletiidendccecks 2.5 2.5 
Uruguay -. - Re. os xs Be eer een . 3626 37. 
Controlled free - - 4995 526 
Venezuela | Bolivar Canmnten. oi... 5.....- 3.19 3.19 
Uncontrolled__-._.-...-- 3.21 | 3.46 
|). Wee eee ane fe yf ie 


























1 Aug. 22-Dee. 30. 
2 July-Dee. 
’ Apr. 10-Dee. 30. 
4 Mar. 16-Dee. 31. 
5 For commitments of the Government only. 
6 July 13-Dee. 31. 
7 For Class 2 merchandise 
For Class 3 merchandise 
For Class 4 merchandise 
These rates prevail at present. 


_.1.795 (May-Dec.) 
1.87 (July-Dec.) 
1.95 (July-Dec.) 


14 Paraguayan pesos to 1 Argentine peso. 

15 Free market established on July 25. 

16 In addition there is ‘““compensated exchange,” the 
rate for which is 20 percent above the free rate. 





rubber, chemicals, communication sys- 
tems, vocational training; 

3. Civilian defense, fire protection, 
bomb-proof shelters, public safety, med- 
ical, justice, social security; and 

4. Defense housing, health, food, recre- 
ation, clothing, education. 

Full particulars may be obtained from 
Mr. Almon R. Shaffer, Managing Direc- 
tor, National Defense Exposition, Grand 
Central Palace, New York City. 





Good-Neighbor “Tour” Offered 
to Study Groups 


The Pan American Union—the inter- 
national organization of the 21 American 
Republics, with headquarters in Wash- 
ington—has just compiled documentary 
material for a course of study on the 


Republics of Latin America, which is be- 
ing offered to study groups throughout 
this country. 

The course takes the form of an imag- 
inary visit to the other American Repub- 
lics and is divided into 20 programs. The 
“tour” is planned and organized as 
though the members of study groups 
were on an actual visit to the Republics 
of Latin America. Beginning at New 
York the “visitors” proceed to Brazil and 
the other east-coast countries of South 
America, cross the Andes to Chile and 
return by way of the west coast, through 
Central America and Mexico and thence 
to the island Republics of Cuba, Haiti, 
and the Dominican Republic. 

This course of study is intended to be 
more than a travelogue; it is designed to 
give a comprehensive view of the many 
different aspects of life in the American 
Republics. 
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ort Control Ath . 


Announcements 


Developments communicated to the 
Adviser on Trade Controls up to Tuesday 
morning, August 26, 1941. 


No. 85g.—General Licenses Issued for In- 
transit Shipments through the United 
States to and from Belgian Congo. 


The Secretary of State has announced 
that two additional general in-transit li- 
censes have been issued for shipments 
passing through the United States, 
namely: 

GIT-B/BC, which authorizes the clear- 
ance, without individual licenses, of 
shipments to the Belgian Congo from 
any of the American Republics or from 
Curacao, Greenland, Iceland, Surinam, 
Bahamas, Barbados, Bermuda, British 
Guiana, British Honduras, Canada, Falk- 
land Islands, Newfoundland, Jamaica, 
Leeward Islands, Trinidad and Tobago, 
and Windward Islands; and 

GIT-BC/B, which authorizes similar 
clearance of shipments in-transit 
through the United States from Belgium 
Congo to any of the above-named 
countries. 


No. 158.—Additional Products to Require 
License Under Export Control Sched- 
ule No. 18. 


The Administrator of Export Control 
has announced the issuance of Export 
Control Schedule No. 18, effective Sep- 
tember 10, 1941, which adds the following 
commodity forms, conversions, and de- 
rivatives to those already under export 


control: 
Fur waste, fur pieces, and damaged fur 


skins; 

Rayon waste and staple fiber including 
rags, clips, and noils, whether or not ma- 
chined, or otherwise advanced (except 
yarns) ; 

Rayon yarn, single and plied; 

Rayon braids, fringes, 
trimmings; 

Sitka Spruce: Logs and hewn timber, 
sawed timber, boards, planks, and scantling: 

Aspha't and bitumen, natural (for petro- 
leum asphalt, see petroleum products), un- 
manufactured, and manufactures, including 
asphalt cement, emulsion, and prepared road 
asphalt; 

Cerium: Ores and concentrates, and metals 
and alloys; 

Thorium: Ores and concentrates, and 
metals and alloys; 

Other nonferrous ores and concentrates in 
addition to those listed in previous numbered 
Export Control Schedules; 

Other nonferrous metals and alloys in addi- 
tion to those listed in previous numbered 
Export Control Schedules; 

Plated ware of nonferrous metals other 
then gold or silver, except cutlery; 

Other nonferrous metal and metal composi- 
tion manufactures in addition to those listed 
in previous numbered Export Control Sched- 
ules; 

Sterling and other solid silverware: Knives, 
forks, and steak sets; other, including table- 


and narrow 


ware, ornamental silverware, silver solder, and 
manufactures; 

Silver-plated ware: Knives, forks, and steak 
sets; other, including tableware, ornamental 
silverware, and manufactures; 

Gold manufactures, including gold and 
gold-plated ware and gold pen points; 

Sole and belting leather: Shoulders, necks, 
and bellies; and 

Asbestos, unmanufactured: Crude and fiber 
(fibers less than % of an inch in length). 

[Copies of Schedule 18 may be obtained 
from any Field Office of the Department of 
Commerce. ] 


No. 159—General Licenses for Commod- 
ities Included in Export Control 
Schedule No. 16 


The Secretary of State has announced 
that general licenses have been issued 
for the exportation to Canada, Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, and the 
Philippine Islands of the new commod- 
ities that will be placed under control on 
August 27, 1941 (Schedule 16). The new 
general license symbols (followed by 1, 
2, or 63 for Canada, Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, and the Philippine 
Islands, respectively) are: 


Aconite leaves and roots—GLA. 

Colchicum roots and seeds—GLB. 

Citric acid—GLC. 

Oxalic acid—GLD. 

Radio transmitting sets, tubes and parts, 
in addition to those containing mica subject 
to export control—GDM. 

Tricresyl phosphate—GCX. 

Triphenyl phosphate—GCxX. 

Chromium tanning mixtures—GAD. 

Phenol-formaldehyde resins: Unfabricated 
in powder, flake or liquid form, sheets, plates, 
rods, tubes, and other unfinished forms— 
GER. 

Urea-formaldehyde resins: Unfabricated in 
powder, flake, or liquid form, sheets, plates, 
rods, tubes, and other unfinished forms— 
GER. 

Pyrethrum or insect flowers, powder, or 
extract—GKU. 

Dross, flue dust, residues, and scrap-metal 
alloys—GCM. 


No. 160.—General License for Products 
Listed in Export Control Schedule 17 


The Secretary of State has notified 
Collectors of Customs that a general 
license, GWW, has been issued for the 
exportation of all articles and materials 
listed in Export Control Schedule 17 to 
the following countries: 


The British Empire and Egypt: 

American Republics of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, Curacao, Surinam, Iceland, and Green- 
land; 

Netherlands Indies; 

China (valid only when shipment is made 
via Burma) ; 

Belgian Congo; 

The following French Colonies: Tahiti, New 
Caledonia, Marquesas Islands, French Came- 
roun, French Equatorial Africa, the French 
West Indies (Desirade, Guadeloupe, Les 
Saintes, Martinique, Marie Galante, St. Mar- 
tin—northern part—and St. Bartholomew), 
French Guiana, and Miquelon and St. Pierre. 

Turkey; 
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Iraq; 
Liberia; and 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 


Exporters will place this general license 
symbol, GWW, on the face of the Ship- 
per’s Export Declaration covering ship- 
ments to all of the above countries, which 
obviates the necessity of obtaining indi- 
vidual licenses for exports of such prod- 
ucts to those countries. 


(As in the case of general licenses GEG 
and GEH for exports of petroleum (see 
announcement, No. 142, in Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, August 9, 1941), the sym- 
bol alone without the usual country 
number will suffice for shipment of 
Schedule 17 commodities to all of the 
above countries.) 


No. 160a.—General License GWW Ex- 
tended to Include Philippine Islands 


The Secretary of State has announced 
that General License GWW covering 
commodities listed in Schedule 17 has 
been extended to include the Philippine 
Islands, in addition to those areas already 
announced (see No. 160 above). 


No. 161—IJnterpretation of General Li- 
censes GEG and GEH on Petroleum 
Products—New Affidavit Required 


The Secretary of State has announced 
that general license GEG as now inter- 
preted authorizes the exportation from 
ports located on the Atlantic Coast to 
the American Republics, Curacao, Suri- 
nam, Iceland, and Greenland (Group B 
countries) —(See announcement, No. 142 
in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, August 9, 
1941), of those petroleum products des- 
ignated by the following letter reference 
and name in Export Control Schedule 
No. 15: 


C—Crude oil. 

D—Natural gasoline. 

G—Motor fuel. 

H—Motor fuel 

K—Naphtha, mineral spirits, solvents, 
tractor fuels, and other light 
products. 

L—Kerosene. 

M—Gas oil and distillate fuel oil. 

N—Residual fuel oil. 

Q—Motol oil. 

R—Other lubricating oil 

S—Lubricating grease. 

T—Liquified petroleum gases 

U—Paraffin wax. 

V—Asphalt. 

X—Other petroleum products 


If any of the above-named petroleum prod- 
ucts also corresponds to the definitions set 
forth in Paragraphs A, B, E, F, I, J, O, P, or 
W in Export Control Schedule No. 15, its 
exportation is not permissible under general 
license GEG. 

General license GEH as now interpreted 
governs the exportation of the same petro- 
leum products as may be exported under 
general license GEG, but covers shipments 
from any port not located on the Atlantic 
coast to the countries listed above as cone 
stituting group B, and to the Netherlands 
Indies, Free China, the Free French Terri- 
tories, and the Belgian Congo. At present 
(August 20), the Free French Territories in- 
clude only French Equatorial Africa, French 
Cameroons, Syria, New Caledonia, and Tahiti. 

The affidavit set out in No. 142, mentioned 
above, as required on all liquid petroleum 
products under general licenses GEG and 
GEH, has been canceled as of August 20, and 
the following new affidavit, properly notar- 
ized, must be submitted instead, but only 
under the conditions set out: 
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NEW PETROLEUM AFFIDAVIT 


It is not possible to obtain by commercial 
distillation from any of the Petroleum Prod- 
ucts covered by this export declaration being 
shipped under Export Control License No. — 
more than 3 percent of a fraction having an 
A. S. T. M. end point of 300° Fahrenheit 
which will have, with the addition of 3 cubic 
centimeters of tetraethyl lead per gallon, an 
octane number of the A. S. T. M. Knock Test 
Method of 80 or more. In addition, it is not 
possible to obtain by commercial distilla- 
tion, as distillate or residuum, products hav- 
ing more than 60 seconds, Saybold Universal. 
viscosity at 210° F. with a viscosity index of 
60 or more. 


This affidavit, executed by the shipper 
or by an officer or duly authorized agent 
of the shipper, properly notarized, will 
now be required on all Export Declara- 
tions covering any of the petroleum 
products which are identified as follows 
in Export Control Schedule No. 15: 

C—Crude oil. 

H—Motor fuel. 

K—Naphtha, mineral spirits, solvents, 
tractor fuels, and other light 
products. 

L—Kerosene. 

M—Gas oil and distillate fuel oil. 

N—Residual fuel oil 

Q—Motor oil. 

R—Other lubricating oil. 

when any such items are submitted for 
shipment under either individual or gen- 
eral license to destinations other than 
those in the British Empire, the Western 
Hemisphere, Netherlands Indies, Philip- 
pine Islands, Free China, Belgian Congo, 
the U. S. S. R., or the Free French Ter- 
ritories. At the present time the Free 
French Territories include only those 
mentioned above. 

The above affidavit is not required for 
the exportation of those petroleum prod- 
ucts which may be exported to certain 
destinations of the Western Hemisphere 
under general license No. GEG. 


Technical Data Under Export 
Control 
By 


Capt. W. E. Et.iott, S. C., U. S. Army, 
Curer TECHNICAL Data SECTION, LiI- 
CENSING DIVISION, OFFICE OF THE AD- 
MINISTRATOR OF EXPORT CONTROL 


Exportation of descriptive and infor- 
mational material pertaining to any 
process, synthesis, or operation in the 
production, manufacture, or reconstruc- 
tion of articles or materials or constitu- 
ents thereof designated by the President 
as necessary to the national defense pur- 
suant to section 6 of the act of Congress 
approved July 2, 1940, must be licensed. 


Industry again is called upon to win a 
war. The business of operating lathes, 
mines, wells, and work benches of the 
Arsenal of Democracy is world impor- 
tant, and no less so are the secret 
processes of industry. 

A news release states that the British 
have found a way to combat night bomb- 
ers. Another informs us that the United 
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States has a way to detect submarines. 
A picture in a recent publication showed 
the uncanny accuracy of a certain bomb- 
sight. All of these devices germinated 
in someone’s idea. Hence the necessity 
of keeping even ideas well guarded. 

Because our Constitution guaranteed 
to an inventor of a “new idea,” protec- 
tion for a limited period, a private mo- 
nopoly in effect protected by law, most 
good ideas find their way into the Patent 
Office. There some are made secret in 
the interest of defense. Others are not, 
but we still do not want them made 
public. A three-dimension drawing on 
a blueprint may tell a better story, pre- 
sent a clearer picture, than 50 pages of 
description. 

In order that exportation of “technical 
data” of a critical nature may be regu- 
lated, the President on March 4, 1941, 
by Proclamation No. 2465, determined 
that any information of a descriptive 
character pertaining to any of the more 
than 150 basic commodities then under 
export control, unless “generally in a 
form available to the public,” must be 
licensed prior to its export. 

The proclamation covers informational 
and descriptive material such as pictures, 
designs, blueprints, specifications, oper- 
ating and installation instructions and 
the like pertaining to items which are 
under control. It was intended to be 
extremely broad and to include anything 
which can be used or adapted for use 
in the process, synthesis, or operation in 
the production, manufacture, or recon- 
struction of any articles or materials 
the export of which is controlled, or any 
basic or intermediary constituent of any 
of such articles or materials. The clauses 
were designed to catch loop-hole seekers 
who might desire to slip secret and crit- 
ical information out of the country, but 
were not to be regarded as curtailment 
of legitimate business. 

Brig. Gen. Russell L. Maxwell, as Ad- 
ministrator of Export Control, supervises 
both the export of the materials, supplies, 
and commodities, and the technical data 
pertaining to them. The Administrator 
works in constant contact with the De- 
partments of State, War, and Navy, Office 
of Production Management, and all the 
other agencies of Government that have 
been welded together to produce a de- 
fense program in these perilous times. 
There is a considerable body of experts 
to call upon, including those in the Post 
Office Department and the Customs 
Service. 

The articles, materials, and commodi- 
ties under export control are grouped in 
a half dozen categories: 

(1) Munitions, including everything 
that the President by his proclamation 
of May 1, 1937, had so termed in the 
various categories ranging through rifles 
to great cannon, vessels of war, aircraft, 
revolvers and ammunition, chemical war- 
fare items, explosives, and all the ap- 
purtenant things that make warfare 
possible. Then come (2) chemicals and 
drugs of which there is a list exceeding 
two hundred items including the salts of 
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many metals. The field of (3) metals is 
a large one and includes most of those 
known metallic elements, starting with 
aluminum and running right down 
through the list, with few exceptions, to 
zinc and this also includes ferro-alloys. 
(4) Machinery is another item and em- 
braces metal-working machinery, meas- 
uring, balancing, and gaging machines, 
well and refinery machinery, mining and 
hoisting machinery, conveying machin- 
ery and a rather impressive array of 
electrical machines. Pumps, ball bear- 
ings, and tools incorporating industrial 
diamonds, fall into this general category 
as well. Then (5) petroleum and its 
products represent a distinct division and, 
last, but quite inclusive, there are (6) 
manufactured goods and other items 
that do not fit exactly into any of the 
other categories. Here are found abra- 
sives, nylon, flax, jute, shellac, leather 
of various types, wood pulps, kapok and 
cork, and, just to prove that they haven’t 
overlooked the grocery man, we get into 
animal and vegetable oils, which is quite 
a field in itself. Also listed are rubber, 
graphite, carbon black, pine oil, and a 
very cOnsiderable variety of other 
materials. 

The proclamation of May 1, 1937, de- 
fining munitions was specific, and it fol- 
lows that any “technical data” pertain- 
ing to any of the items therein mentioned 
must be licensed or the sender is liable 
to the law. However, the field covered 
by the term “technical data” is no larger 
than the group of articles or materials 
listed in schedules to which it pertains. 

The Administrator of Export Control 
determined that the broad term “ma- 
chinery,” as contained in the proclama- 
tion of April 14, 1941, includes ball and 
roller bearings. He also specifically de- 
termined at the same time that because 
they are only an element in much ma- 
chinery, the machine itself, just by rea- 
son of its inclusion of roller bearings, 
would not be under export control unless 
it was a type of machinery expressly 
described by the Administrator in one of 
the Export Control Schedules. Con- 
sequently, “technical data” pertaining to 
a machine containing ball bearings would 
not be under control unless the machine 
in its entirety had been subjected to the 
licensing requirement. 

On July 2, 1940, the first list of com- 
modities to fall under export control was 
published by Presidential proclamation. 
Eleven chemicals appeared in this list. 
Subsequent schedules have put long addi- 
tional lists of chemicals and drugs ex- 
pressly under export license control. 
Most metals are under control—and with 
that control is included their salts which 
come within the chemical field directly. 

Just how broadly is export control ap- 
plicable to any particular field? In early 
schedules the extent of many categories 
was specifically limited by words such as 
“includes only.” This wording appears 
under the general class: Aircraft—Parts, 
Equipment, and Accessories. However, 
as the necessities of control have ex- 
panded so have the basic general cate- 
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gories been extended. Originally the 
only salt of aluminum, for example, was 
“aluminum chloride, anhydrous.” Pur- 
suant to Schedule 17, effective August 
29, 1941, all salts of aluminum are now 
under control as commodities and the 
control of “technical data” pertaining 
thereto follows in course. The broaden- 
ing scope of national defense has neces- 
sitated similar extension of controls in a 
number of other categories. 

The phrase “in addition to those listed 
in previous numbered Export Control 
Schedules” appears now as a rule rather 
than an exception. Hardware is a good 
example. Anything that falls into that 
general category is now under control, for 
the schedule starts out with the general 
term “hardware,” recites several items 
and subclassifications of hardware such 
as car and marine hardware, and ends 
with the words of inclusion “other hard- 
ware.” A careful perusal of the schedule 
itself is necessary in every instance to 
ascertain its relation to technical data 
Subject to export license. 

As of August 23, 1941, the Administra- 
tor of Export Control had published 20 
schedules, of which Schedules Z and Y 
apply only to certain “blocked nationals.” 
On the first of each month a comprehen- 
sive schedule dealing in detail and spe- 
cifically with all the various basic com- 
modities of these interim schedules is 
published. The technical data about a 
considerable body of materials subjected 
to license in these schedules are not re- 
garded as so critical as to require its 
submission to the Administrator for indi- 
vidual licenses prior to export. These 
technical data include such items as 
heating equipment, metal furniture, rou- 
tine matter concerning rubber tires and 
the like. To areas under the control] of 
the British Empire such as Australia, 
New Zealand, Newfoundland, and South 
Africa, and to Iceland, Greenland, and 
the Philippine Islands, “technical data” 
pertaining to this type of materia] is 
permitted to go under General License 
by complying with the requirements 
which are set out in detail in all Compre- 
hensive Schedules. 

Much technical data pertaining to all 
these materials fall under the exception 
of “being generally in a form available 
to the public.” As such it can be ex- 
ported without license. 

Technical data pertaining to “aviation 
lubricating oil” is under export control. 
There are many patented processes per- 
taining to aviation lubricants. Copies of 
the patents describing these processes 
can be obtained from the Patent Office 
for 10 cents each. That type of material, 
if placed in an envelope and addressed 
to a man in a friendly foreign nation 
would not have to be licensed, because 
it is “generally in a form available to 
the public.” Perhaps the consignee 
doesn’t understand the terms of the pat- 
ent description and cables the United 
States exporter asking for his expert 
opinion as to what certain language in 
the patent means, how to carry out the 
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process, or how to install the equipment 
described in the patent. This particular 
United States citizen’s opinions cost 
money—he doesn’t publish them but sells 
them for good fees. Obviously his opin- 
ion as a consultant is not “generally in 
a form available to the public” and so, 
although this applies to a patent which 
is “generally in such form as to be avail- 
able to the public,” his opinion as a con- 
sultant is not, and it must be licensed. 

The opinion, attached to an Export 
Control Form No. 16 (Green Form), 
must be forwarded to the Administrator 
for action. These Green Forms are 
available at most of the larger post 
offices and at the field offices of the Ad- 
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ministrator in New York City, San Fran- 
cisco, and Los Angeles, and upon appli- 
cation by mail to the Administrator of 
Export Control, Commerce Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Recent legislation, just signed by the 
President and which will be effective the 
19th of September 1941, establishes the 
Commissioner of Patents as an export 
licensing authority for patent applica- 
tions and patent amendments pertaining 
to inventions made in the United States. 
As a result of this legislation a portion 
of the work of the Technical Data Sec- 
tion will be taken over by the Patent 
Office, Department of Commerce. 





Announcements Under the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE DEPART- 
MENT OF STATE 


Supplement to the List of Products on 
Which the United States Will Consider 
Granting Concessions to CUBA 


Pursuant to section 4 of an act of Con- 
gress approved June 12, 1934, entitled 
“An Act to Amend the Tariff Act of 
1930,” as extended by Public Resolution 
61, approved April 12, 1940, and to Execu- 
tive Order 6750, of June 27, 1934, public 
notice of intention to negotiate a trade 
agreement with the Government of Cuba 
was issued on July 26, 1941. In connec- 
tion with that notice, there was pub- 
lished a list of products on which the 
United States will consider the granting 
of concessions to Cuba, and it was an- 
nounced that concessions on products 
not included in the list would not be 
considered unless supplementary an- 
nouncement were made. 

I hereby announce that the products 
described in the attached list have been 
added to the list issued on July 26, 1941. 

CoRDELL HULL, 
Secretary of State. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., August 18, 1941. 


PUBLIC NOTICE BY THE COMMITTEE 
FOR RECIPROCITY INFORMATION 


Supplement to the List of Products on 
Which the United States Will Consider 
Granting Concessions to CUBA 


Closing date for submission of briefs, 
September 6, 1941; closing date for appli- 
cation to be heard, September 6, 1941; 
public hearings open, September 8, 1941. 


The Committee for Reciprocity Infor- 
mation hereby gives notice that all in- 
formation and views in writing, and all 
applications for supplemental oral pres- 
entation of views, with regard to the 
supplementary list of products an- 
nounced by the Secretary of State on this 
date in connection with the negotiation 


of a supplemental trade agreement with 
the Government of Cuba, shall be sub- 
mitted to the Committee for Reciprocity 
Information not later than 12 o’clock 
noon, September 6, 1941. Such commu- 
nications should be addressed to “The 
Chairman, Committee for Reciprocity 
Information, Tariff Commission Build- 
ing, Eighth and E Streets NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C.” 

A public hearing will be held, begin- 
ning at 10 a. m. on September 8, 1941, 
before the Committee for Reciprocity In- 
formation, in the hearing room of the 
Tariff Commission in the Tariff Commis- 
sion Building, when supplemental oral 
statements will be heard with regard to 
the products contained in the supple- 
mentary list, unless persons interested in 
these products request that they be heard 
at a later date acceptable to the 
Committee. 

Six copies of written statements, either 
typewritten or printed, shall be submit- 
ted, of which one copy shall be sworn 
to. Appearance at hearings before the 
Committee may be made only by those 
persons who have filed written state- 
ments and who have within the time pre- 
scribed made written application for a 
hearing, and statements made at such 
hearings shall be under oath. 

By direction of the Committee for 
Reciprocity Information this 18th day of 
August 1941. 

E. M. WHITCOMB, 
Acting Secretary. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., August 18, 1941. 


SCOPE OF REPRESENTATIONS 


Supplementary List of Products Subject 
to Possible Concessions by the United 
States. 


The supplementary list of products 
which will come under consideration for 
the possible granting of concessions to 
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Cuba by the Government of the United 
States, issued in connection with the 
Department of State’s announcement, 
follows: 





Present rate of 
duty (applicable 
to Cuban prod- 
ucts) 


Description of article 


Act of 1930 (par.) 


United States Tariff 


| 


214 | Earthy or mineral sub- 
stances wholly or partly | 
manufactured and = ar- | 
ticles, wares, and mate- | 
rials (crude or advanced | 

| in condition), composed | 

| wholly or in chief value of 
earthy or mineral sub- | 
stances, not specially pro- | 
vided for, whether sus- | 
ceptible of decoration or 
not, if not decorated in | 
any manner. Marble | 

| chip or granite. 

501 | Sugars, tank bottoms, sir- | $0.006165 per 
ups of cane juice, melada, pound. 
concentrated melada, 
concrete and  concen- 
trated molasses, testing 
by the polariscope not 
above 75 sugar degrees, 
and all mixtures contain- 
ing sugar and water, test- 
ing by the polariscope 
above 50 sugar degrees 
and not above 75 sugar 
degrees. 

| And for each additional | $0.000135 per 

sugar degree shown by pound addition- 

the polariscopic test. al, and fractions 
of a degree in 
proportion. 

502 | Molasses and sugar sirups, | $0.00134 per gal- 
not specially provided for.| — lon. 

If containing soluble non- | 
sugar solids (excluding 
any foreign substance 
that may have been 
added) equal to more 
than 6 per centum of the 
total soluble solids. 
Testing not above 48 per | 
centum total sugar. | 
Testing above 48 per | $0.001434 addi- 
centum total sugars. tional for each 
| per centum of 
total sugars and 
fractions of a per 
centum in pro- 
portion. 


24 percent ad val- 


|- 
| 
| orem. 


Other 
Testing not above 48 | $0.002 per gallon. 
per centum total 
sugars | 
Testing above 48 per | $0.0022 additional 
centum total sugars. for each per 
| centum of total 
sugars and frac- 
tions of a per 
centum in pro- 
portion. 

802 | Molasses not imported to | $0.00024 per pound 
be commercially used for of total sugars. 
the extraction of sugar or 
for human consumption. 

601 | Wrapper tobacco, and filler | $1.20 per pound. 

tobacco when mixed or 

packed with more than 

35 per centum of wrapper 

tobacco. If unstemmed. 

601 | Filler tobacco not specially 

provided for, other than 

cigarette leaf tobacco. If 
unstemmed. 


$0.175 per pound. 


If stemmed $0.25 per pound. 
603 Scrap tobacco | $0.175 per pound. 
605 | Cigars and cheroots of all | $2.25 per pound 
kinds. | and 1246% ad 
valorem. 
701 | Beef and veal, fresh, chilled, | $0.048 per pound. 
or frozen. 


743 | Grapefruit $6.012 or $0.006 per 


pound. 





[Copies of the announcement may be ob- 
tained upon request from the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, or from 
any of its regional or district offices, as well 
as from the Committee for Reciprocity 
Information or the Department of State.] 
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Trade Agreements Signed 








Country Date signed |Date effective 
CE Sao bie tacacekavsnde Aug. 24,1934 | Sept. 3, 1934 
CO Eee Feb. 27,1935 | May 1, 1935 
eee Mar. 28,1935 | June 3, 1935 
Ee A May 25,1935 | Aug. 5, 1935 
pS Ee at MEE Feb. 2,1935 | Jan. 1, 1936 
Canada (see revised agree- 

ment below) . -.......-. Nov. 15, 1935 Do. 
Kingdom of the Nether- 

lands (Netherlands in 

Europe, Netherlands 

India, Surinam, and 

i std Saka ie es We cae Dec. 20,1935 | Feb. 1, 1936 
Gwiteermand. ............. Jan. 9,1936 | Feb. 15, 1936 
eee ee Dec. 18,1935 | Mar. 2, 1936 
Ci st wircsanadnce Sept. 13,1935 | May 20, 1936 
GuShRAIB.......5.-4.55<. Apr. 24,1936 | June 15, 1936 
France and its colonies, 

dependencies, and pro- 

tectorates other than 

MENON scwwndavecehun May 6, 1936 Do. 
Nicar Pe ivchanbouaeie Mar. 11,1936 | Oct. 1, 1936 
i, Ee May 18,1936 | Nov. 2, 1936 
El Salvador.............. Feb. 19,1937 | May 31, 1937 
oO eae Nov. 28, 1936 | Aug. 2, 1937 
Czecho-Slovakia ?._..__... Mar. 7, 1938 | Apr. 16, 1938 
PE 2 vaca wien emsenid Aug. 6,1938 | Oct. 23, 1938 
United Kingdom, includ- 

ing Newfoundland and 

the British Colonial 

[EE eae Nov. 17,1938 | Jan. 1, 1939 
Canada (revision of agree- 

Lg a I "a Do. 
FO sicaiicivicnsecsvans Apr. 1,1939 | May 5, 1939 
VOR icccccccscccccs Nov. 6, 1939 | Dec. 16, 1939 
Cuba (supplementary 

agreement).............| Dec. 18,1939 | Dec. 23, 1939 
Canada maa 

ae Dec. 30,1939 | Jan. 1, 1940 
Canada (supplementary 
agreement) ..........._. Dec. 13,1940 | Dec. 20, 1940 











! Certain provisions of the trade agreement ceased to be 
in force as of Mar. 10, 1938. 

3 The operation of this agreement was suspended as of 
Apr. 22, 1939. 


Summaries of the provisions of each individual agree- 
ment are published in ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
promptly after signing. Complete files of the official 
analysis of each of the agreements, as well as the sum- 
maries published by this Department, are available for 
examination at all field offices of the Department of 
Commerce. Copies of such analyses or summaries for 
any particular agreement, figures for United States 
trade with ‘“‘Agreement Countries,’’ and general infor- 
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mation regard the aims, procedure, and operation 
of the Recipr Trade Agreements Program may be 
obtained from the Trade Agreements Unit of the Bureau 


_ of Foreign and Domestic Commerce at Washington. 


{A compilation of all changes in the im duties of the 
United States since the passage of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
including all duty reductions or bindings by the United 
States under the trade agreements signed to date, ar- 
ranged by schedules and phs of the Tariff Act, 
has been prepared by the U. S. Tariff Commission in the 
form of a ra This is obtainable from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., for 45 
cents per copy.] 





Countries With Which Inten- 
tion To Negotiate Has Been 
Announced 





Latest date 

Date of issu- | for submit- | Date for oral 
Country ance of notice | ting written an a 
statements 





Chile. ___- Oct. 2,1939 | Nov. 11,1939 | Nov. 27, 1939 
Argentina} May 13, 1941 | June 12,1941! | June 23, 1941 
Uruguay-.| May 13,1941 | June 12,1941 | June 23, 1941 
Cuba ?__.| July 26,1941 | Aug. 23, 19418) Sept. 8, 1941 














1 Briefs on products covered by supplementary an- 
nouncement of June 6, 1941, may be submitted not later 
ay — 23, 1941. 

upplementary agreement. 

3 Briefs on products covered by supplementary 
announcement of Aug. 18, 1941, may be submitted not 
later than Sept. 6, 1941. 


[Detailed information, trade figures, and copies of the 
lists of products to which the United States announced 
it would give consideration for concessions, at the time 
or giving formal notice of intention to negotiate with 
each of the above countries, are available — request 
to the Trade Agreements Unit, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce or any of the field offices of the 
Department of Commerce, as well as from the Com- 
of State} Reciprocity Information or the Department 
of State. 


NotTe.—The above Trade A ments Calendar will 
appear, for the present, in the e nearest the middle 
of the month of FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, instead 
of each week as formerly. 





New Bo 





@ The following publications, added to the 
Department's research facilities through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and cannot 
be responsible for their content. For private 
publications, write direct to the publishing 
agency given in each case. 


Articles of current interest appearing in 
the “Department of State Bulletin,” 
Aug. 16, 1941 


Copies of this publication, which is 
issued weekly by the Department of State, 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington, D. C., for 
the price of 10 cents each; subscription 
price, $2.75 a year. The August 16 issue 
contains these articles: 


JOINT DECLARATION OF THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
AND THE PRIME MINISTER OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. Pages 125-126. 


AMERICA’S OBLIGATIONS AND OP- 
PORTUNITIES: ADDRESS BY WAL- 
LACE McCLURE. Pages 126-132. 


CONTROL OF EXPORTS IN NA- 
TIONAL DEFENSE. Pages 132-134. 


ASSISTANCE TO THE SOVIET 
UNION: JOINT MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
AND THE PRIME MINISTER OF 
GREAT BRITAIN TO THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE SOVIET OF PEOPLES’ COM- 
MISSARS OF THE U.S. S. R. Pages 
134-135. 


DEATH OF THE DIRECTOR GEN- 
ERAL OF THE BRITISH PURCHASING 
COMMISSION. Page 135. 


PERMANENT JOINT BOARD ON 
DEFENSE—UNITED STATES AND 
CANADA. Page 135. 


REPATRIATION OF AMERICANS IN 
JAPAN. Pages 135-136. 


COMMERCIAL AGREEMENT WITH 
THE SOVIET UNION. Page 136. 


TRAVEL GRANTS TO STUDENTS 
FROM THE OTHER AMERICAN RE- 
PUBLICS. Pages 136-139. 


PASSES FOR ENTRANCE TO DE- 
PARTMENT OF STATE. Page 140. 
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FOREIGN SERVICE PERSONNEL 
CHANGES. Pages 140-141. 


TREATIES WITH AUSTRALIA, CAN- - 


ADA, AND NEW ZEALAND AMENDING 
THE TREATY FOR THE ADVANCE- 
MENT OF PEACE WITH GREAT BRIT- 
AIN, SIGNED SEPTEMBER 15, 1914. 
Pages 141-142. 


SUPPLEMENTAL TRADE AGREE- 
MENT WITH CANADA. Pages 142-143. 


Other Publications 


COMPREHENSIVE EXPORT CON- 
TROL SCHEDULE (INCLUDING GEN- 
ERAL INFORMATION AND REGULA- 
TIONS). Administrator of Export 
Control. (1941.51 pp.) Comprehensive 
Export Control Schedules are issued as 
of the first of each month by the Ad- 
ministrator of Export Control. Interim 
schedules will continue to be published as 
at present but will be incorporated in 
succeeding monthly Comprehensive 
Schedules. 

Available from: Administrator of Ex- 
port Control, Washington, D. C. 


MINUTES OF THE MONTHLY 
ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE ON 
FOREIGN CREDIT, COLLECTION AND 
EXCHANGE PROBLEMS. Foreign 
Credit Interchange Bureau, National As- 
sociation of Credit Men. (1941. 44 pp 
Mimeo. Price, $1.) Conference held on 
August 6, 1941, New York, N. Y. Includes 
discussions on Australia, New Zealand. 
the Far East, Venezuela, Argentina, Co- 
lombia, Peru, Philippine Islands, Canada, 
Union of South Africa, and U.S. S.R. 

Available from: Foreign Credit Inter- 
change Bureau, National Association of 
Credit Men, One Park Avenue, N. Y. 


SOME ASPECTS OF BRITISH WAR 
ECONOMY. Institute of International 
Finance of New York University. (July 
21, 1941. Bulletin No. 116. 32 pp. 50 
cents.) An account of the working of 
the emergency wartime legislation giving 
the British Government the power to 
command the lives, services, and property 
of all persons, and the administration of 
the economic powers placed in the hands 
of the Government. 

Available from: Institute of Interna- 
tional Finance of New York University, 
90 Trinity Place, New York City. 
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Foreign Trade Opportunities 


Interested American firms and indi- 
viduals may obtain the names, addresses, 
and full details regarding the purchase of 
American goods by foreign firms upon 
application to the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. The Bureau does 
not furnish credit ratings or assume re- 
sponsibility as to the standing of foreign 
inquirers; the usual precaution should be 
taken in all cases. Information as to the 


equipment of these firms for handling 
American goods, including bank refer- 
ences, capital, etc., will be included with 
the trade opportunity and may be ob- 
tained from the Commercial Intelligence 
Unit of the Bureau direct or through dis- 
trict offices for $1.00 each. Orders re- 
ceived by air mail will be answered by air 
mail if requested and an air-mail stamp 
enclosed. 








Commodities 


ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES: 


Wine, white, dry, type French “Graves” (natural grape wine without arti- 


ficial alcohol or other non- grape mevedinantind 
containing 75 centiliters each _..............- 
TEXTILES: 


Tobacco cheesecloth, used (preferably from Connecticut tobacco planters). | 


Order of approximately 50,000 pounds._- 


Refer 
City and country ence 
| No. 
Order of 2,000 bottles | | 
LAOS Caracas, Venezuela... 733 
Habana, Cuba. ae, 732 





Agency Opportunities 


Lists of such inquiries from foreign 
sources will be furnished at cost of typing 
upon application to the Bureau. Agency 
opportunities comprise inquiries from 
resident salesmen, manufacturers’ agents, 
or indent agents, etc., who desire to rep- 
resent American suppliers and who sell 


by means of samples or catalogs and are 
paid a commission or salary but who do 
not purchase merchandise for resale, 
Requests for estimates of the cost of lists 
of agency opportunities should state 
specifically and in detail both the coun- 
tries and commodities of interest. 





Trade Mark Applications 


Argentina.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished in the Boletin Oficial of August 5, 
1941, Buenos Aires. Opposition must be 
filed before September 8, 1941. 





Trade-mark Class and commodity 
Williams No. 12—Entire class. 
Telcon No. 20-—Entire class 
E. B. 1940 . No. 2—Entire class 


oe i ae . No. 14—Entire class 





Japan.—The following applications for 
trade-mark registration were published 
in the Trade Mark Journal, Tokyo, on 
the dates indicated. Opposition must 
be filed within 60 days from date of 
publication. 





Trade- Class number and commodity publi- 


mark stion 
| 941 
Colloid___.| No. 14—Glazed earthenware | July 3. 
Sunrise____.| No. 20—Carriages, wagons, ships, | Do 
and other transporting ma- | 
chines and tools and their parts. 
Dak_.._...| No. 42—Sugar and honey Do. 
Dax... do Lx 
DsxX do D 
Os do Do 
Dss. do Do 





| 

Brazil._—The following applications for 
trade-mark registration were published 
on the dates indicated in the Official 
Gazette of Brazil. Opposition must be 
filed within 60 days from date of 





publication. 
Date of 
rra irk | Class number and commodity publi- 
cation 
1941 
l N f We wring apparel, such | July 22, 
thes, footwear, hats, 
caps, hosiery, shirts, knitted 
“ if 
Ciregor Ni —Caps and the like, | July 2%, 
blouses, hats, scarfs, belts, 
ties, garters, gloves, bathing | 
suits, overcoats, hosiery, 
dressing gowns, pull-overs, 
pajamas, skirts, suspenders, 
sweaters, suits, and dresses 
Three Dia- No 41—Fish, preserved or July 26. 
monds fresh; meats, preserved or 
fresh; fruits, preserved or 


fresh; pastries and sauces 





The United States and Canada to- 
gether produced 4,692,338 motor vehicles 
of all types in 1940, or 25 percent more 
than the 3,732,718 in 1939. 


U.S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE: 1941 














